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I  HARDLY  bad  gotten  a  half-hour’s  worth  of  rest 
!  through  it  all,  when  at  four  in  the  morning,  with 
my  body  literally  enamelled  with  tlca-bites,  1  gave 
up  the  attempt.  You  have,  perhap,  remarked  that 
I  these  animals  have  a  preference  for  blondes.  I  sought 
'  out  Leopold,  to  see  how  it  fared  with  him.  I  found 
him  writing  on  his  knees  before  his  door.  “  Ah !  ” 
said  I  to  him,  “  you  see  one  does  not  always  die.” 

'  lie  reacheil  me  his  hand,  threw  back  his  writing- 
case  into  his  lodging,  and  proiiosed  a  walk. 

“  The  country  seems  superb,  seen  from  hero,” 
said  he. 

“Faith,"  cried  I,  “talk  of  the  landscape  now! 
Let  us  speak  of  yestenlay,  of  yourself,  of  all  of  us, 
of  the  fight,  of  the  victory.  You  have  had  the 
liaptism  of  Are,  and  you  can  see  in  the  glass  that 
,  you  have  gained  the  look  of  a  conqueror !  ” 

“Ball!” 

“  You  are  too  modest,  my  dear  fellow.  It  was  a 
pretty  feat  of  anns,  I  can  tell  you.  The  Moniteur 
(/ef.lmetf  \^1  tell  the  whole  story.  Arc  you  con¬ 
tent  with  it?  Arc  you  one  of  the  happy?  for 
there  is  luck  even  in  biattles.  What  have  you  done  ? 
seen?  provcil?” 

“  First,  I  was  horribly  afraid  of  being  afraid.” 

“Just  so,  —  what  next?” 

“  Nothing  remarkable.” 

“That’s  a  good  record  for  one  of  the  advance 
guanl !  Come  to  the  parade.” 

“Why?” 

“  Why  ?  To  hear  the  order  of  the  day.” 

He  reddened  like  a  child  caught  with  his  6ngers 
in  the  pie,  and  said  something  about  the  necessity  of 
fkiishing  his  letter  to  his  mother,  which  he  wished  to 
despaten  by  the  first  opportunity.  I  wondered  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  he  had  been  guiltv  of  misbehavior  yester¬ 
day  before  the  enemy,  that  he  was  shy  of  the  points. 

Well,  when  I  heanl  the  orders,  the  first  name 
that  mv  cars  caught  was  his  own.  The  (icncral 
thanked  the  troops  for  their  good  conduct,  and, 
making  mention  of  some  sign^  deeds,  particular¬ 
ly  named  the  heroism  of  the  Sub-Lieutenant  Dc 
Gardelux,  who  alone  had  rescued  a  dozen  men 
of  his  commm^  when  imprudently  exposed  in  the 
fight ;  and  he  it  was,  too,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
enter  the  fbrtifieil  village  of  Beni-Yala. 

I  did  not  stop  to  hear  another  word,  but  ran  to 


his  cabin.  lie  was  still  writing.  I  scattered  his 
papers,  and  fell  upon  him  with  abuse.  “  .4h,  it  is 
thus  you  treat  your  friends  !  You  let  me  jeer  at 
you  as  a  Tartune,  and  made  me  think  that  was  your 
reason  for  keeping  aloof!  You  knew  all  the  while 
that  the  General  had  words  of  praise  for  3'ou.  You 
couhl  fight  like  a  lion,  and  then  be  afraid  of  hear^ 
ing  him  speak  of  it.”  I  spoke,  I  cried,  1  wept,  I 
embraced  him,  and  slapped  him  with  the  true  Alsa¬ 
tian  delight.  He,  meanwhile,  seemed  pale,  and 
turned  his  haggard  eyes  upon  me.  “  Panlon  me,” 
he  said ;  “  I  was  not  sure,  —  I  did  not  know  if  what 
I  had  done  was  what  is  called  courage.  So  I  had 
not  dared  to  follow  you  there ;  for  if  the  General 
had  failed  to  mention  me,  I  should  not  have  dared 
to  accuse  him  of  injustice,  but  could  have  proved 
myself  a  cheat.” 

“  There  was  no  danger  of  that.  Tlie  (Jeneral  is 
just.  lie  understands  men.” 

“  AVell,  then,  I  must  go  to  thank  him.” 

“  You  have  time.  lie  ought  to  be  in  bed.  Yes¬ 
terday  was  rather  rough  business  for  a  man  of  his 
years.” 

“’Then  let  us  ga  I  have  got  something  of  a 
tingling  in  mjr  legs  somehow.” 

“  You  are  fortunate  it  is  only  a  tingling.” 

I  gathereil  up  his  papers,  and  we  started  out  fo- 
gcthcr.  Ilis  comrades,  wherever  they  met  him, 
seized  his  hand,  and  congratulated  him.  He  re«l- 
dened ;  and  even  I,  as  if  his  glory  pertained  some¬ 
how  to  me,  lost  countenance.  The  soldiers  all 
saluted  him  with  an  air  that  secmcil  to  saj',  “  It  is 
not  thy  epaulettes,  but  thy  courage,  that  commamls 
our  reverence.”  Marcoii,  the  au/t'-major,  gave  us 
the  account  of  our  losses,  —  eleven  killed,  thirty- 
five  wounded,  ten  of  them  grievously,  and  not  a 
soul  missing.  “  If  it  hail  not  been  for  you,”  said 
he  to  the  Turco,  “  the  Arabs  would  have  taken  a 
dozen  of  us.”  TTic  farther  we  went  the  more  com¬ 
pliments  were  showered  upon  him.  He  led  me 
along  by  the  guard  of  the  baggage.  Tlic  Captain, 
a  ])oor  old  man,  whose  service  only  ran  a  year 
longer,  and  had  never  sccnrwl  him  the  cross  ot" 
houor,  recognized  us  afar,  and  called  out,  “  .\h, 
young  sirs,  we  are  no  longer  necilwl  to  gather  the 
laurels ;  Monsieur  de  Ganlelux  has  taken  them  all.” 
The  Turco  blushed  again,  and  went  to  him  to  ex¬ 
cuse  himself  for  this  intervention  as  well  as  he 
could. 

AVe  now  returned  to  his  lodging,  and  he  spoke 
of  finishing  his  letter.  A  convoy  of  tlie  woniideil 
was  to  start  at  two  for  Biskra.  “  I  hope,"  said  I  to 
him,  “that  you  are  going  to  send  a  cop)-  of  the 
General’s  order  to  your  motlier.” 
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“  No.” 

“  Why  not  ?  " 

“  Becanse  it  wonld  haTe  the  air  of  editing  one’s 
own  history,  and  I  have  found  myself  ridiculous 
enough  without  that.” 

“  One  is  ri^ht  in  calling  the  ridiculous  but  a  step 
from  the  sublime,  if  a  felMW  like  you  can  contbund 
the  one  with  the  other.  Very  well :  I  shall  get 
your  seigeant-major  to  com’  the  order,  and  shall 
send  it  myself  to  Mme.  de  Gardelux.’ 

“  If  it  is  any  amusement  for  you.  I  write  such 
long  letters,  and  my  mother  has  so  little  time  for 
them,  that  it  is  likely  enough  the  waste-basket  will 
get  all  that  hare  the  Biskra  stamp.” 

“  Blit  Mile.  Ilclhne  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  oc¬ 
cupied  ;  is  she  ?  What  it  I  should  send  it  to  her  ?  ” 

“  Do  as  you  please.” 

I  enclosed  the  extract  in  the  pretty  script  of 
the  sergeant-major,  and  added  in  my  own  hand, 
“  Charles  Brunner,  captain  of  the  staii',  presents  his 
humble  duty  to  Mademoiselle  Hblcne  de  Gardelux, 
and  b  pleased  to  transmit  to  her  the  accompanying 
text,  which  the  modesty  of  our  young  hero  may 
perhaps  hold  back.” 

1  took  the  letter  to  him  and  offered  it  his  peru¬ 
sal.  “  No,”  said  he ;  “  reading  it  b  much  the  same 
as  writing  it.” 

“  How  V  Can  you  let  me  enter  into  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  your  sister,  and  not  be  curious  to  know 
what  1  say  to  her  ?  ” 

“  Do  I  not  know  you  ?  ” 

The  reply  went  to  my  soul,  and  1  hung  upon  hb 
neck. 

Our  General  kept  us  well  in  hand  for  that  day, 
and  the  next  we  ventured  out  on  a  reconnobsancc. 
The  enemy  had  either  left  or  become  wary.  For  a 
week  we  were  undisturbed.  Our  soldiers  were 
busy  clearing  out  the  villages,  pulling  down  the 
huts,  and  cutting  off  the  trees,  as  an  example  for 
the  future.  The  village  on  the  summit  was  thus 
transformed  into  a  very  sightly  camp,  and  every¬ 
body  concluded  that  our  tents  were  much  more 
habitable  than  the  native  gourbi. 

But  while  we  were  living  on,  unmindful  of  evil, 
tlic  insurrection  was  gaining  head  about  us.  Those 
whom  we  had  chased  from  their  heaths  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  neighboring  tribes.  An  old  blind 
hlarabout,  who  had  a  woman  of  the  Beni-Yala  about 
him,  went  to  preaching  a  crusade,  and  was  respond¬ 
ed  to  everywhere.  It  b  astonishing  how  an  echo 
will  reduplicate  itself  in  the  mountains.  Tlie  tribes 
that  refu^  to  pay  us  the  aman  arrogated  an  air  of 
importance  for  their  daring.  Rumors  filled  the  air 
in  aid  of  the  rebellion.  Storj’-tellers  are  as  inven¬ 
tive  and  reckless  with  them  as  with  us.  The  upshot 
of  all  was,  that  in  a  fortnight’s  time  we  were  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded,  and  our  communications  with 
Biskra  cut  off.  For  conquerm’s,  we  were  not  pre¬ 
cisely  at  our  ease. 

Our  General  had  all  sorts  of  good  qualities,  but 
patience  was  not  hb  predominant  virtue.  He  re¬ 
solved  to  strike  a  blow.  The  tribe  of  the  wretched 
old  Marabout  was  dbtant  about  five  leagues ;  and 
very  warlike,  if  not  very  rich,  were  these  Bcni- 
Schafar.  One  fine  night  we  started  through  the 
mountains  for  them,  and  at  eight  in  the  morning  we 
were  engaged.  The  day  was  not  a  bad  one  for  us. 
We  killed  fifty,  burnt  their  villages,  repubed  their 
subsequent  attacks ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  en¬ 
camp  on  the  conquered  field.  We  had  the  wound¬ 
ed  to  care  for,  baggage  to  look  after,  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  decided  upon  returning  to  camp.  Everybody 


thought  the  afl'air  over;  and  everybody  was  in 
good  humor  e.xcept  the  Turco,  who  hail  been  in 
toe  rear-guard,  and  had  found  no  occasion  to  dis- 
tingubh  himself.  I  joked  with  him  a  little  on  his  . 
ambition,  and  quoted  sundry  apposite  proverbs  to  \ 
him.  I 

Our  ravd  back  was  of  the  usual  sort,  up  hill  and  ! 
down,  scarcely  a  rod  of  level  work,  otherwise  a  1 
beautiful  region.  I  rode  in  the  advance,  aloiiorside 
of  the  General,  in  the  channel  of  a  stream  that 
ran  over  marble  pebbles.  We  had  liefore  us  a  siie- 
aession  of  summits,  crowned  by  the  DjelK>l-Derradj, 
that  burgrave  powdered  witli  the  snow.  ! 

The  General  was  just  saying  to  me  tluit  he 
thought  we  were  well  over  witli  our  troubles,  that  ■ 
in  an  hour  wc  should  be  in  our  tents,  and  in  tlia>e  ' 
days  the  Beni-Schaliir  —  ho  got  no  further,  wlien 
the  sound  of  musketry  showed  that  the  Arabs  liad  ! 
fallen  upon  our  rear.  We  could  not  only  hear  their  I 
guns,  but  their  cries.  1 

Our  General  swore  a  great  oath,  and  turned  his  | 
horse  back,  crying,  “  Follow.”  | 

When  the  chief  tells  you  to  come  after  liim,  : 
there  is  but  one  thing  to  do.  AVe  proceeded  slow-  I 
ly,  otlicers  urging  the  men,  and  furious  at  the  neees-  | 
sary  delay  in  going  over  the  intervening  distance.  | 
Sometimes  the  fire  ceased,  and  wc  would  think  the  ' 
affair  over;  but  the  quick  rattle  would  soon  follow. 
Meanwhile  night  came  on,  concealing  our  road  and  | 
paralyzing  us  with  doubt.  The  column  had  not 
halted  since  its  start,  which  was  nearly  five  hours 
before.  There  was  no  complaint  among  the  sol¬ 
diers,  but  you  could  hear  them  pant.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on;  no  one  dared  cn-, 
“Halt!”  _  ■ 

Finally  the  General  rejoined  ns,  and  his  first 
words  were  to  OTtler  a  halt.  The  men  broke  ranks, 
and  found  rest  by  the  roadside ;  the  oflieers  has¬ 
tened  to  get  intelligence.  “  All  is  well,”  w.as  the 
General’s  reply.  “  There  has  been  only  one  slight 
volley  since  I  left  the  rear,  which  is  a  half-hour 
since  ;  but  we  had  hot  work  there.  Brunner,  your 
Iriend,  the  Turco,  is  decidedly  a  wild  fellow.  I 
compliment  you  upon  such  a  mend.  lie  does  not 
seem  much,  but  he  iias  a  terrible  fire  in  his  soul,  lie 
will  go  all  lengths,  — braver  and  more  ^rtunate  than 
any  other.  The  balls  even  respect  him.  I  saw  his 
work  with  sabre  and  b.ayonet.  It  was  projier  work, 

I  assure  you.  I  saw  liiui  kill  two  Arabs  with  his 
own  hand.  Faith,  sir,  they  nwy  say  I  flatter  his 
noble  blood,  but  so  much  the  woi’se,  sav  I.  If  there 
is  left  a  bit  of  red  ribbon  in  Paris,  t  will  ask  the 
Emperor  for  it,  to  decorate  this  comrade  of  yours. 
Forward,  soldiers.  It  w'ill  be  ten  yet  before  we 
reach  camp.” 

The  rest  of  the  march  seemed  long  to  me,  —  you 
know  why.  When  we  arrived,  I  had  much  to  at¬ 
tend  to,  which  I  wished  a  hundred  times  to  the 
Devil ;  for  these  duties  kept  me  till  midnight.  Fi¬ 
nally  I  was  free  to  run  to  I^iSopold’s  tent,  to  tell  him 
what  the  General  had  said.  I  was  stopped  by  a 
man  who  told  me  he  was  seeking  me  at  the  instance 
of  M.  de  Gardelux. 

“  AVhere  is  he  ?  ” 

“  In  the  hospital,  and  sorelv  off.” 

“  How !  he  ?  It  is  impossible.” 

“  A  ball  in  the  abdomen.  Captain.  I  It  was  who 
succored  him.  But  let  us  hasten,  if  you  please. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.” 

We  ran  to  the  hospital,  and  my  heart  sunk  at  the 
sight  of  the  tent,  surmounted  by  a  red  flag,  which 
seemed  to  me  black  in  the  night. 
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“Here  he  is,"  said  my  guide,  pointing  out  the 
first. 

I  entered  and  saw  by  the  lantern’s  flicker  my 
poor  L<Sopold  stretched  on  a  mattress.  So  pale 
helookcd,  I  thought  him  already  dead.  He  was  in 
a  swoon,  consequent  upon  probing  the  wound.  The 
surgeon  was  at  his  side,  wiping  his  hand  upon  his 
bloody  apron. 

“  Ah,  is  it  you  ?  ”  cried  Marcou.  “  My  poor  Brun¬ 
ner,  you  lose  a  famous  friend,  and  the  army  a  brave 
soldier.” 

“  Is  it  all  over,  then  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet ;  but  there  is  no  help.  The  ball  went 
in  below  and  came  out  above,  traversing  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  Hemorrhage  and  suffocation  will  do  the 
rest.  He  may  live  two  or  three  hours.  Wait  here. 
He  will  perhaps  be  conscious  again.  At  any  rate, 
bis  death  will  lie  easy.  I  must  visit  the  rest.  These 
devilish  Arabs  have  given  me  not  a  little  work  to 
do  to-day.” 

I  tried  to  detain  him,  prayed  him  to  seek  some 
way,  to  discover  some  hope,  to  do  some  miracle  to 
save  him.  lie  looked  at  him  sadly,  seized  my 
bands,  and  went  off  shrugging  his  shoulders.  1 
now  turned  to  the  brave  fellow  who  had  led  me 
here,  and  observed  that  he  had  his  arm  in  a  sling. 
He  was  a  corjioral  of  the  line.  The  General  had 
ordered  him,  in  passing,  to  go  with  twenty  of  his 
men  and  reinforce  the  rear-guard,  and  so  he  had 
taken  part  in  the  last  stages  of  the  conflict.  He 
told  me  how  they  had  to  charge  back  a  score  of  times 
to  secure  their  fallen  comrades,  and  that  they  had 
left  still  three  or  four  in  the  enemy’s  hands.  Him¬ 
self  had  been  saved  by  my  friend,  the  Turco.  It 
was  with  his  musket  that  he  had  charged  the  Arabs. 
“  Captain,”  said  he,  “  I  assure  you  M.  de  Gardelux 
did  incomprehensible  things.  His  tunic  was  all 
slashed  to  pieces.  The  bayonet  of  my  gun  was 
twisted.  Unfortunately  he  sprained  hi’s  foot  in  the 
ravine,  and  had  to  fall  to  the  rear,  where  an  Arab 
easily  drew  upon  him  from  behind  a  lentisk-trcc, 
scarcely  a  gun’s  length  from  him.  We  all  thought 
it  was  over  with  him.  AVe  were  both  carried  to  the 
hospital,  and  only  when  we  reached  it  did  he  give 
sign  of  life.  He  asked  after  you.  As  soon  as  my 
arm  was  badlagcd,  I  ran  to  find  you.  I  owed  that 
at  least  to  him.” 

I  sent  the  poor  fellow  to  his  bed,  and  took  my 
seat  on  the  ground  beside  Leopold.  You  cannot 
wL«h  that  I  should  follow  out  for  you  the  course 
of  my  meditations.  It  would  be  rather  long,  and 
not  very  entertaining.  I  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
stupor  from  my  fatigue  and  grief^  when  about  three 
o’clock  I  heard  him  call,  “  Charles’?  ’*  '  The  voice 
secmeil  to  come  from  the  ground.  I  took  his  hand 
—  it  was  moist  and  soft  —  and  answere<l,  “I  am 
here.”  He  opened  his  great  eyes  and  looked  towards 
me  without  seeing  me.  “  It  is  I,”  said  I  to  him, 
“  your  friend,  Bnmner !  ” 

He  made  another  effort  and  asked  for  water.  I 
forced  open  his  close-shut  teeth,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  in  a  few  drops.  It  seemed  to  animate  him : 
his  look  brightened,  and  he  knew  me. 

“  Thanks,”  he  said,  and  nothing  more,  for  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  that  one  wonl  seemed  too  much.  I  held 
back  my  tears  and  tried  to  appear  even  gay.  His 
faculties  came  back,  and  I  felt  his  hand  press  mine 
a  little.  He  drew  a  long  breath  and  said  to  me 
faintly,  “  It  is  over  —  I  expect  it  —  you  know  ! 
A  little  sooner  or  a  little  later,  what  does  it  signify '? 
War  is  the  only  good.  I  have  never  lived,  but  here 
with  you.  I  might  have  been  left  to  live,  but  — 


well,  it  may  be  I  was  not  worthy.  Alas !  it  was  not 
my  lot  to  be  petted :  that  was  for  the  rest  of  you,  — 
for  you,  above  all.” 

I  somehow  made  bold  to  tell  him  that  he  need 
not  despair;  that  he  was  not  too  far  gone  to  re¬ 
cover  ;  that  Marcou  had  given  me  hope  that  in  two 
months  he  would  be  about  again.  But  I  was  never 
good  at  that  sort  of  thing.  He  stopped  me  with  a 
smile  that  froze  my  very  marrow. 

“  Poor  Charles,”  said  he,  “  let  me  tell  you  what 
little  I  have  to  say.  You  know  what  I  have  expe¬ 
rienced.  I  pardon  eveiy’body,  and  ask  for  my  mis¬ 
conduct  the  same.  My  wa'tch  is  there  under  my 
head.  Stop  it  when  you  close  my  eyes,  and  carry  it 
to  my  mother.  She  will  see  that  my  last  thoughts,  ' 
at  my  last  minute  —  do  you  understand  ?  The  min-  | 
iature,  you  must  deliver  it  to  my  sister  yourself.  I 
My  will  is  in  my  chamber  at  Biskra.  See  to  send-  ! 
ing  it  as  soon  as  you  get  released  from  this  plaice,  j 
No  letters  —  I  have  told  you— bum  them.  ^y  ; 
ring  IS  for  Helene.  She  will  not  wear  it,  but  she 
can  keep  it  among  her  jewels.  I  have  be(|ueathed  | 
my  weapons  and  my  books  to  you,  my  friend.  I  j 
would,  —  no,  I  hope  that  they  will  not  bum  my  poor  | 
verses.  You  may  see  them  some  day  printed  at  the  I 
Librairic-Nouvelle.  You  will  go  to  Helder  with  the  | 
two  •Solumes  under  your  ami,  and  so  pass  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  thinking  of  me,  with  those 
who  have  known  me.  Is  it  then  so  bad  a  thing  to 
die,  with  some  of  your  immortal  thoughts  behind 
you  ?  I  choke,  —  a  little  watc'r.” 

I  tried  to  make  him  drink. 

“  It  is  of  no  use,”  said  he ;  “  nothing  more.  But 
I  forget.  There  are  some  thousands  eff  francs  in 
my  pocket,  —  they  are  for  the  men  of  my  company. 
Adieu,  General !  Comra  les !  my  Turcos !  our  Ihig ! 
France  I  life!  thee,  my  brother!  —  I  stifle  —  ah! 
that ’s  easier  !  ” 

It  was  indeed  so,  for  the  poor  fellow  had  finished 
his  sufferings. 

As  for  me,  I  was  beside  myself.  I  rushed  fi-om 
the  tent  without  closing  his  eyes,  forgetful  of  his  ! 
last  wishes.  I  rushed  around  tlio  camp.  I  went  |  i 
into  my  quarters ;  I  left  them ;  I  woke  up  four  or  j 
si.x  comrades,  to  tell  them  the  Turco  was  dead ;  I  i  i 
wandered  to  the  oiitiiosts;  and  went,  I  knew  not  | 
whither,  till  si.x  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  idea 
then  struck  me  of  going  back  to  the  hospital.  I  | 
wished  to  sec  him  again.  When  I  got  there  the 
attendants  had  already  brought  him  out  and  put 
him  on  his  back  on  the  ground.  I  could  (mly  see  j 
his  shape.  Tlic  body  was  covered  with  ^.mule’s  | 
housing,  —  aecording  to  the  custom.  I  counted  | 
eight  of  these  housings,  along  there,  in  a  row.  I  i 
could  hear  the  death-rattle  of  some  poor  fellow  in  a  I 
neighboring  tent.  What  c.xasiieratcd  me,  was  to 
see  the  fresh  grass  waving  insolently  about  the 
corpse.  The  blue  of  the  aky  seemed  itself  fero-  [ 
cious.  The  sun  was  mocking  me.  It  was  a  siqierb  | 
morning  for  the  landscape-painter,  —  but  my  eyes  | 
smarted  at  the  sight.  Y'ou  can  well  imagine  I  was  I 
in  no  mood  to  aiunire  it.  I  do  not  know  how  long  | 
I  stayed  there,  sitting  in  the  danqi  grass,  gnawing  ■ 
the  ends  of  my  fingers,  and  lulled  singularly  enougli  j 
almost  to  uneonseiousncss  by  the  death-song  ot  a  | 
SjHihi,  who  lay  a  few  feet  from  me.  A  tap  on  my  ^ 
shoulder  roused  me.  It  was  the  General,  who  was  ] 
making  his  rounds  to  the  wounded  and  dying.  He 
did  not  speak  to  me  a  single  word  of  consolation ; 
he  khew  that  he  could  have  none  for  me.  “  Cap¬ 
tain  Brunner,”  said  he  in  a  tone  of  authority,  “  let 
no  one  leave  the  camp  till  night.  At  seven  o’clock 
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jscpt  u,  ua. 


Trc  pay  our  last  duties  to  the  fnends  and  couipaii* 
ions  we  have  lost.  There  should  be  some  words 
siud  at  their  graves,  and  I  name  you  for  that  ofliee. 
Go  to  your  tent  and  prepare  to  perform  the  duty.” 

Tliat  said,  he  tunied  and  went  to  the  hospital,  to 
find  some  occasion  to  vent  the  feelings  that  he  had 
restrained  before  me.  A  soldier  gets  to  know  many 
things,  the  human  heart  among  others.  If  this  old 
man  had  not  planned  this  distraction  of  my  thought 
for  that  day,  I  cannot  tell  what  I  should  have  done. 
1  worked  over  my  oration,  and  it  occupied  me  till 
midday,  and  then  set  myself  to  the  task  of  commit¬ 
ting  it  to  memor}'.  But  that  evening,  at  seven, 
when  I  saw  the  body  of  our  unfortunate  Tttreo  be¬ 
fore  me  I  lost  my  memory  and  presence  of  mind. 
I  reiterated  five  or  six  times  the  opening  wonl. 
Comrades;  all  my  ideas  thronged  in  my  thought 
in  profusion,  but  I  could  not  marshal  them  for  de- 
liverj-.  I  suppose  that  the  most  striking  of  all  was 
the  contrast  of  that  obscure  grave  and  that  military 
life  which  had  had  so  auspicious  a  beginning.  1, 
without  doubt,  recalled  the  hour  when  the  General 
had  given  me  a  promise  of  the  cross  for  m^  friend, 
for  1  seized  mechanically  the  decoration  which  hung 
from  my  tunic,  and  threw  it  into  the  open  grave, 
and  fell  backwards  at  the  moment  into  the  arms 
of  our  General,  who  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
emotions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  returned  to  camp  on 
my  feet,  or  whether  I  was  carried.  The  surgeon 
gave  mo  an  anodyne,  which  kept  me  in  bed  fur  four 
and  twenty  hours.  When  I  awoke,  I  found  that 
more  duties  were  expected  of  me  than  ten  men 
could  perform.  All  my  friends  were  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  must  overwhelm  me  with  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Arabs,  too,  were  quite  in  the  secret. 
We  were  attacked  with  considerable  rigor.  Picket- 
duty,  sorties,  danger,  a  blow  on  my  head  from  the 
butt  end  of  a  gun,  all  did  me  good. 

Six  weeks  later  a  reinforcement  arrived  from 
Constantine.  To  make  the  junction,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  offer  battle,  by  which  our  communications 
were  re-estabUshed  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 
My  letters  from  France  came  all  together.  You  can 
imagine  my  joy  after  so  long  a  deprivation.  Fortune 
has  some  strange  caprices.  Amoim  the  others,  I 
found  some  lines  from  Mme.  de  Gardelux.  The 
mother  who  never  wrote  to  her  son  had  found  time 
to  write  to  me.  Her  note  ran  thus.  I  hold  the 
original  at  the  disposition  of  the  curious :  — 

“  Mme.  dc  Garuelux  thanks  Captain  Brunner  for 
the  good  tidings  which  he  has  given  of  Count  L<k>- 
pold.  She  hopes  he  will  continue  his  good  offices 
towards  that  young  man,  whom  a  freak  has  led 
into  such  a  deplorable  career,  wherein  his  life  is 
the  great  price,  for  he  is  the  sole  representative  of 
his  name.  Captiun  Brunner  can  depend  upon  her 
recognition  of  nis  services.” 

Countesses,  I  suppose,  may  be  reasonably  igno¬ 
rant  that  the  duties  of  a  captain  of  the  staff  are  not 
those  of  a  tutor,  and  that  the  extract  of  the  order 
was  something  different  from  a  school-reward.  I 
would  never'  admit  that  the  career  of  arms  is  the 
deplorable  one  she  imagines  it,  —  rather  wishing  that 
our  young  gentleman  had  never  known  anything 
worse,  h  inally,  the  last  paragraph  had  the  air  of 
promising  paj-ment,  —  about  as  one  would  for  a 
lost  ilog. 

“  So  much  for  a  woman,  who  has  neither  intelll- 

fcncc  nor  feelings,”  said  I  to  myself  on  reading  it 
could  light  my  pipe  with  such  a  script,  and  so  do 
it  justice.  StiU  there  remained  a  sacred  duty  for 


me  to  perform.  Our  communications  wore  restored  ■  ■ 

the  notification  of  his  decease  had  gone  on, _ the' 

family  would  not  receive  it  for  throe  or  four  days  ^ 
after  the  ministry.  Brunner,  you  must  ivritc  to 
these  two  ladies,  and  break  softly  to  them  this  sad  i 
news.  ' 

It  is  hard  business  to  try  to  console  others,  when 
one’s  self  is  in  need  of  it.  Although  I  wi-ote  the 
letter,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was  a  good  one ;  the 
General  added  an  admirable  postscript.  One  would 
almost  die  for  the  sake  of  being  praised  by  a  man 
of  such  heart  and  merit.  Our  comrades,  knowini? 
what  was  going  on,  prepared  a  note  of  condolence 
which  manifested  a  proud  homage  to  the  niemoiy 
of  our  poor  Turco.  I  put  them  all  together,  and 
added  some  of  the  last  thoughts  that  I  coidd  gather 
fVom  his  papers,  and  a  rough  dmught  of  his  will,  the 
clean  copy  of  which  was  at  Biskra.  I  indicated 
this  In  a  few  words,  promising  to  send  the  other  as  ' 
soon  as  possible,  and  spoke  of  the  commission  which 
I  was  to  fulfil  in  person.  ( iod  knows  when.  In  short, 

I  did  all  for  the  best,  and  no  one  could  accuse  mt  ! 
of  l)cing  derelict  of  duty.  1 

The  General  turned  over  to  my  eare  all  the  poor 
fellow’s  effects.  I  divided  the  money,  about  four 
thousand  francs,  among  the  men,  not  forgetting 
Bel-IIadj,  his  soldier,  in  the  hospital  at  Biskra. 
Ills  watch  was  stopped  when  it  was  given  to  me. 

I  set  the  hands  at  the  exact  hour  of  his  death,  but 
I  refrained  from  breaking  the  movement,  although 
it  was  his  order.  It  was  stronger  than  I  was.  I 
have  a  horror  of  destroying  anything  which  has 
cost  another  pains.  It  seems  to  me  that  things  de¬ 
stroy  themselves  fast  enough,  without  our  assistance. 

I  placed  the  watch  in  a  box,  and  wrote  thereon  the 
name  and  address  of  Mme.  de  Gardelux.  I  put  in 
another  package  the  ring,  with  his  arms,  which  he 
had  designed  for  Mademoiselle  Helene;  in  still 
another,  the  papers  which  he  had  taken  along  with 
him  on  Ills  campaign ;  and  in  a  fourth,  the  tunic  In 
which  he  was  killed.  As  to  the  miniature,  I  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  keep  that  by  myself.  Ivory  is  a 
fragile  substance,  and  its  setting  was  very  delicate. 
The  pack-mules  trot  cruelly  hard,  and  pound  ever)- 
thing  to  pieces  ;  and  it  b  fortunate  If  their  whole 
biinicn  is  not  thrown  down  some  precipce. 

Our  expedition  was  not  endwl  yet,  —  far  from  it. 
The  Arabs  held  their  own.  We  had  but  the  heights 
and  valley's,  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce¬ 
ments.  That ’s  what  It  is  to  wage  war  in  Africa.  Yog 
start  out  for  an  expetlltlon  and  are  gone  six  niontlis, 
if  you  eoiiie  back  at  all.  Marcou  has  figured  up 
our  losses ;  it  Is  not  certainly  so  big  an  affair  as  the 
work  of  M  Chenu  in  the  Crimean  war,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  sufficiently  frightful.  Of  eight  hundred 
men  that  obeyed  his  onlcrs,  our  General  could  gather 
now  only  four  hundred  and  fifty-two,  —  a  little  more 
than  half.  What  enraged  me  was,  that  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  campaign  brought  about  neither  advance¬ 
ment  nor  decoration  to  a  soul.  One  would  not  wish 
to  say  publicly  that  the  French  domination  had 
been  threatened  in  the  region  of  Biskra;  but  it 
turned  out  that  we  had  been  whiling  away  the.se  six 
months  for  the  benefit  of  the  King  of  Prussia !  So 
much  the  worse  for  us.  Politics  makes  heavy  de¬ 
mands. 

My  first  care  on  returning  was  to  find  the  will  and 
send  it  to  Paris.  The  femfly  notary  had  written  to 
me  for  it  throe  times,  always  adding  that  the  Count¬ 
ess  and  Mademoiselle  de  Gardelux  were  too  much 
overcome  ^  thank  me  for  my  attention.  I  liad  no 
need  of  their  sympathy;  but  the  notary’s  manner 
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and  impatience  nettled  me.  The  provisions  of  the 
will  were  known, —  Leopold  left  his  sister  twenty- 
five  thousand  I'wres  income;  but  how  the  deuce 
could  the  family  need  this  money  for  its  support ! 

We  ha<l  two  months’  rest.  I  fell  into  all  my  old 
ways.  There  was  nothing  like  our  batlis  tor  re¬ 
freshing  one  after  a  campaign.  Why  has  not  some 
one  discovered  a  bath  for  the  heart?  Grief  hail 
bad  the  effect  u]K>n  me  of  making  me  sour  and  satir¬ 
ical,  and  I  would  believe  scarcely  anything  I  heard. 
A  fine  and  channing  girl,  who  had  loved  me  with 
all  her  little  heart,  and  been  loved  tenderly  in  re¬ 
turn,  was  first  a  matter  of  indiilerence  to  me,  and 
then  odious  in  a  manner,  I  could  not  say  why.  We 
had  been  nearly  affianced ;  our  mothers  were  sis¬ 
ters;  our  fortunes  were  like;  our  characters  even 
better  matched.  Never  since  our  farewells  had  she 
let  a  courier  leave  without  sending  me  a  letter.  I 
had  not  answered  as  regularly;  but  she  knew  she 
was  loveil,  and  that  sufficed.  One  fine  day  I  took 
an  aversion  to  her.  All  her  pretty  little  tricks, 
which  used  to  bring  tears  to  my  eyes,  began  to  iiri- 
tate  my  nerves.  I  fancied  that  it  was  ridiculous, 
and  even  impertinent,  —  her  manner  of  sending  me 
violets  and  forget-ine-nots  of  the  brooks.  I  deter¬ 
mined  that  she  should  know  my  aversion,  and  took 
a  cruel  pleasure  in  making  her  suffer.  I  regretted 
that  the  post  did  not  go  oftener,  to  give  me  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  repeating  my  harshness.  Man  is  an 
untamable  wolf;  and  when  ferocity  takes  hold  of 
him,  he  needs  to  give  it  way  constantly.  It  is  for 
this  reason  assassins  repeat  their  blows  long-  after 
they  have  finished  their  victim.  Marguerite  replied 
at  first  with  pleasantries,  whose  tenderness  angered 
me ;  then  came  grief  and  tears ;  finally  the  family 
interfered.  Mamma  Brunner  and  Uncle  Moses 
wrote  to  ask,  both  at  once,  if  I  had  lost  my  wits.  I 
had.  I  replied  with  a  prodigious  dissertation  on  tlie 
danger  of  consanguineous  marriages,  and  declared  I 
hid  no  wish  to  be  the  father  of  sundry  deaf  mutes. 
Thereupon,  my  poor  Gretschen  and  her  parents 
manifested  their  dignity ;  and  they  married  her  to  a 
factor  of  Mulhousen,  whose  likeness  only  had  she 
seen,  whom  she  had  refused  thrice,  and  whom  she 
passionately  loves  to-day. 

Well !  1^  should  deceive  if  I  should  tell  you  I  was 
happy.  It  would  have  been  a  godsend  to  me  to 
have  some  mortal  quarrel.  But  at  Biskra  the  gar¬ 
rison  were  melancholy,  and  stared  at  each  other  for 
want  of  something  letter  to  do.  As  to  the  ilan- 
cing  girls  and  such  things,  they  were  a  horror  to 
me. 

My  only  pleasure  —  and  you  will  think  it  a  droll 
one  —  was  to  engross  myself  with  recollections  of 
the  Turco.  1  read  over  his  verses,  and  the  daily 
journal  which,  in  accordance  with  a  habit  M.  Pel- 
gas  had  taught  him,  he  was  accustomed  to  write  up 
ever)’  night  before  going  to  bed.  I  ran  through  the 
few  and  short  letters  which  he  had  received  from 
his  family.  In  this  way,  I  found  out  that  my  famous 
letter  from  Madame  de  Gardelux  was  in  Ildlcne’s 
handwriting.  The  poor  child  had  doubtless  written 
at  her  mother’s  dictation,  otherwise  she  had  looked 
little  into  her  own  heart.  I  could  only  think  of  her 
as  the  good  and  gracious  being  that  her  brother  had 
often  painted  her  to  me.  I  esteemed  her  much ;  I 
complained  of  her  a  little ;  I  —  well,  it  is  laughable, 
but  I  was  anxious  for  her  future.  Only  think  of| 
such  a  child  being  left  to  the  care  of  speh  a  mother ! 
She  neeiled  a  counsellor,  a  support,  another 
pold,  —  in  one  word,  a  second  brother.  And  I  felt 
It  devolved  upon  me  to  see  that  she  had  such.  We 


Alsatians  have  one  unmistakable  quality,  and  that 
is  devoteilness.  They  say  of  our  walking,  that  we 
run.  AVe  give  up  life,  if  one  needs  it,  without  a 
sigh.  That  it  is  to  be  an  Alsatian !  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  recalling  the  projects  of  our  friend  for  her 
whom  he  called  his  little  Helene ;  and  1  looked 
about  me  conscientiously  for  the  man  who  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  her.  If  I  had  found  him,  my  word  for  it,  I 
would  have  taken  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to 
Paris.  I  said  to  myself,  “  Tlie  family  may  scout 
your  devotion  ;  but  you  have  done  your  duty  to  him 
who  is  no  more.”  • 

While  I  was  giving  myself  over  to  these  reveries, 
oblivion  was  doing  a  work  for  me.  The  image  of 
the  Turco  faded  from  my  memory.  I  felt  that  the 
time  was  eoming  when  I  could  not  recall  him  at  all, 
and  he  would  be  an  abstraction,  without  fonu.  —  a 
being  of  the  faney.  AVhy  in  the  deuce  had  I  not 
dreamed  of  making  some  drawing  of  him  in  the 
days  of  idleness  in  camp  ?  I  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  losing  him  a  second  time  in  this  way.  In  this 
anxiety,  the  miniature  of  his  sister  did  me  a  service. 
By  means  of  it  I  summoned  up  my  remembrances, 
by  what  process  I  know  not,  when  a  not  handsome 
brother  resembles  a  very  handsome  sister.  Tlie 
work  required  time  and  application,  but  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do.  I  began  by  copi’ing  in  water  tints 
the  miniature,  just  as  it  was.  TTie  more  I  went  on 
the  greater  grew  my  admiration  for  the  inimitable 
artist,  and  its  skill  baffled  me  for  a  fortnight.  Ev¬ 
er}'  stroke  of  mine  only  convinced  me  of  my  inapti¬ 
tude  and  my  coarseness.  I  said  to  myself,  no  one 
not  a  woman,  not  a  mother,  could  hope  to  interpret 
so  delicate  a  beauty  in  a  young  girl.  Finally  — 
we  will  speak  no  longer  of  it ;  but  I  regained  for  my 
memory  the  figure  of  my  Leopold ;  and  it  sufficed 
for  me  to  portray  him  in  a  crayon,  —  mediocre,  no 
doubt,  but  still  the  likeness  was  gooil. 

All  this  killed  time,  but  I  did  not  foiget  that  there 
remained  for  me  to  visit  the  Faubourg  St.  Germaine. 
Only,  every  time  I  thought  of  me,  Charles  Brunner, 
making  an  appearance  in  the  salom  of  the  Garde- 
lux,  I  had  a  cohl  feeling  down  the  back,  and  a  tin¬ 
gling  through  the  roots  of  the  hair.  I  am  timid 
with  women  of  the  world.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
haughtiness  of  the  Countess  that  frightened  me; 
no.  It  was  the  sight  of  that  poor  Helene,  weeping. 
Sometimes  I  reproached  m}’sclf  with  being  still  at 
Biskra,  when  it  was  easy  for  me  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence.  Then,  again,  I  would  think  it  were  much 
better  to  delay  the  visit,  for  my  visit  would  only 
freshen  their  grief,  and  would  it  not  be  better  to 
wait  until  they  were  more  reconciled  to  the  catas¬ 
trophe  ?  Perhaps  if  I  waited  too  long  these  souve¬ 
nirs  I  was  to  carry  would  only  open  half-healed 
wounds !  I  knew  not  what  to  do ;  nor  had  I  any 
one,  sufficiently  intimate  with  me,  to  ask  counsel  of 
and  to  share  my  secrets  with. 

I  was  still  questioning  myself,  when  General  Ger- 
hardt,  who  is  my  compatriot  and  godCithcr,  pro- 
iiosed  to  me  to  join  him  at  Sidi-bcl-Abbbs.  Dulong, 
his  ordnance-officer,  hail  died ;  and  they  expectM 
to  have  a  campaign  to  make  on  the  frontiers  of 
Maroc.  The  oner  of  the  General  put  an  end  to 
mv  uncertainty,  —  the  nature  of  the  service,  above 
all.  I  set  out  for  Sidi-bel- Abbes,  and  remained  there 
four  months,  awaiting  the  setting  out  of  the  expe¬ 
dition.  My  god-father  divineil  probably  that  I  had 
something  in  my  mind  outside  of  the  sen’ice,  for 
one  fine  morning  he  said  to  me,  “  I  have  some  com¬ 
missions  for  Alsatia,  and  you  shall  have  leave  of 
absence  to  engage  in  them.  Pack  your  baggage 
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and  CO.  Give  niy  regards  to  your  friends  and 
mine.” 

I  left.  I  arrived  at  the  Hotel  du  I>ouvrc.  Mamma 
Brunner  would  meet  me  at  Obernay.  She  knew 
the  date  of  my  starting,  and  would  calculate,  to  the 
hour,  the  time  of  our  meeting.  It  was  thus  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  stay  over  in  Paris  more  than  a 
day,  without  disappointing  her.  I  mustered  coura^ 
and  resolved  to  call  in  the  afternoon  on  Mine,  de 
Gardelux.  Most  of  my  wardrobe  had  gone  by  the 
express,  and  I  had  not  a  civilian’s  diess  with  me ; 
but,  though  not  new,  my  uniform  was  still  in  a  pre¬ 
sentable  condition.  While  brushing  iny  frock  —  for 
the  hotel  servants  are  remise  in  these  matters  —  I 
remembered  the  word  of  my  poor  friend  about 
brushing  up  and  dancing  attendance. 

It  was  a  year  and  eight  days  since  I  had  seen 
him  die ;  but  as  the  news  had  reached  them  at  least 
two  months  later,  I  said  to  myself  that  Mine,  and 
IMademoisclle  Gaidelux  ought  yet  to  be  in  half- 
raouming.  I  made  ready  my  siieeches  while 
counting  iny  packages.  There  were  three  small 
ones,  —  the  watch,  the  ring,  and  the  miniature,  — 
a  medium-sized  one,  the  papers,  —  and  a  large  one, 
his  tunic.  I  took  these  all  myself,  for  no  one  for  a 
year  had  touched  them  but  myself,  —  and  took  a 
hackney-coach  in  the  court  of  the  hotel.  I  gave 
the  address  to  the  driver,  and  told  him  to  ask  en¬ 
trance  at  the  gate ;  but  when  we  reached  it  the 
gate  was  open,  and  there  were  several  eiiuipages  in 
waiting  in  the  court  A  bedizened  valet  opened 
the  door,  and  wanted  to  know  if  my  visit  was  in¬ 
tended  for  Mine,  de  Gardelux.  “  Yes,”  said  I,  and 
so  passed  in,  burdened  with  my  bundles.  In  the 
antechamber  I  started  up  three  or  lour  funny  fel¬ 
lows,  who  were  wondering  at  the  buckles  of  their 
shoes.  They  started  to  ease  me  of  some  of  my 
packages,  but  I  sent  them  all  back  to  their  benches 
witli  a  look.  Then  appeared  a  little  black  puppet 
in  a  dress-coat,  who  introduced  me  into  the  nrst 
.Won,  then  into  .another,  then  into  a  third;  and 
there  he  planted  himself  before  me,  and  proceciled 
to  say  ill  a  confidential  tone,  “  Monsieur  knows  that 
this  IS  MadiOinc’s  reception  day  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  know  it,  but  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I 
shall  be  sure  then  of  finding  her  at  home.” 

He  seemed  to  eye  my  uniform  inquisitively,  when 
I  told  him  he  might  announce  Captain  Charles 
Brunner.  “  No,  —  take  this  card  to  iladainc  the 
Countess.”  I  had  provided  myself  with  that  arti¬ 
cle,  and  had  written  after  my  name,  “  Bearing  the 
last  adieus  of  Leopold.” 

A  great  burst  of  laughter  arresteil  me  on  the 
threshold.  The  black-coat  took  my  message,  and 
came  back  to  say  politely,  “  Madame  the  Countess 
is  very  sensible  of  the  honor  of  Captain  Brunner’s 
visit;  but  as  she  has  company  with  her,  she  begs 
he  will  come  to-morrow  at  the  same  liour.” 

“  Say  that  I  reached  here  this  morning,  charged 
with  delivering  a  message,  which  I  have  sworn  to 
commit  to  herself  alone ;  and  tliat  I  leave  by  the 
train  for  Strasburg  at  eight  and  a  half.” 

My  diddling  ambassador  made  another  journey, 
and  came  back  again :  “  If  Monsieur  the  Captain 
will  only  follow  to  the  boudoir  of  Madame,  she  will 
give  him  audience  for  five  minute's.” 

I  was  fmaous.  Tliis  woman  deigns  to  give  five 
minutes  to  one  who  would  have  given  his  life  for 
her  son !  I  followed  into  Madame’s  boudoir.  It 
was  admirably  adapted  by  its  fights  for  concealing 
the  ravages  of  time.  A  minute  after  I  he<ard  a 
rustle,  —  something  like  a  murmur  of  the  sea.  The 


robe  was  seen,  —  it  was  mauve.  Madame  had  ante¬ 
dated  her  mourning  for  making  it  short,  perhaps ! 

I  looked  at  her  countenance.  It  was  smiling  and 
cat-like,  —  something  like  that  famous  sido-^ance 
of  Dubarry  at  forty.  Ah,  if  I  only  could  have  said. 
Here  is  the  true  mother  of  my  poor  Turco  !  I  saw 
his  look  in  her,  —  less  flattered,  but  quite  as  strong 
as  in  the  likeness  of  the  sister. 

She  remained  standing  before  me,  while  I,  stand¬ 
ing,  explained  the  reasons  of  my  importunity. 
“  So,”  said  she  almost  lackadaisically,  “  you  have 
known  this  poor  LiSopold  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  madame,  and  there  are  not  many  who  have 
known  and  appreciated  him  in  this  fife.” 

A  cloud  jiassed  over  her  face.  Perhaps  I  had 
gone  too  far  in  this  first  won!.  But  she  doubtless 
recovered  herself  by  thinking  it  wa.s  not  wise  to 
reply  to  the  impertinences  of  an  inferior.  She 
took  an  air  of  polite  condescension,  and  said  in  a 
drawling  voice,  that  discovered  no  sign  of  emotion, 
“  Without  doubt  he  had  his  good  qualities.  His 
death  left  a  great  void  among  us.  But  what  an 
absurd  notion  that  was  of  his,  going  to  kill  savages, 
when  he  could  have  h.ad  a  happy  life  at  Paris.  If 
he  had  listened  to  our  counsels  ne  would  still  have  - 
been  in  this  world.” 

“  I  know,  madame,  that  you  are  not  favorable  to 
his  vocation,  for  he  kept  nothing  secret  fbom  me ; 
and  I  was  initiated  into  all  your  family  affairs.  I 
have  read  all  the  letters,  —  that  is,  —  those  which 
he  wrote  you  —  ” 

She  positively  blusheil  under  the  reproach  implied 
in  this.  “  Goo<l,”  thought  I;  “  I  have  made  a  breach. 
Let  us  strike  once  more  in  the  same  spot,  and  dis¬ 
cover  once  for  all  if  there  is  not  something  human 
at  the  bottom  of  this  heart”  She  did  not  give  me 
time  to  renew  the  stroke.  Her  reply  was  ready. 

“  In  fine,”  said  she,  “  discretion  was  not  his  vip. 
tue.  He  had  a  fault  of  laying  himself  open  at 
a  venture.  But  what,  sir,  has  he  charged  you 
with  ?  ” 

“  With  embracing  his  mother  and  sister ;  then  —  ” 

“  Allow  me  to  consider  that  already  done.  Have 
you  not  something  for  our  address?” 

“  Yes,  madame,  here  is  his  watch,  which  he 
charged  me  with  stopping  at  the  precise  moment 
of  his  death,  in  order  tn.at  his  last  thought#—  ” 

“  Well,  well,  monsieur,  I  hear.  The  intention  is 
delicate,  and  such  an  idea  could  only  spring  up  in 
a  being  of  his  blood.  I  am  profoundly  toutmed,  for 
it  proves  that  the  vulgarity  of  life  had  not  yet 
tainted  this  unhappy  child.  But  the  watch  is  a 
chronometer  of  a  eertain  value,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  keep  it  as  a 
souvenir  yours^.” 

“  He  left  me  some  keepsakes,  which  he  wished  me 
to  have ;  but  this  he  sent  to  you.  I  should  hold  it 
impious  to  acc^t  it” 

“  So  be  it.  Is  that  all  ?  ” 

“  No,  madame ;  you  will  find  here  some  of  his 
papers ;  the  journal  of  his  life ;  two  letters  which 
he  wrote  to  you  and  to  his  sister  before  leaving 
Biskra;  and  finally  his  verses,  for  you  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  he  was  a  poet.” 

“  Alas !  we  did  all  we  could  to  correct  that  fault 
in  him.” 

“  But  he  had  genius,  madame ;  and  it  is  his  glory 
that  I  deliver  to  your  hands.” 

“  You  rhyme  perhaps,  also,  sir  ?  ” 

“  No,  madame,  I  am  too  perfect  for  that.  Here  is 
the  tunic  that  he  wore  on  the  day  of  his  death.  It 
is  stained  with  his  blood,  and  slashed  with  the  blows 
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that  will  convince  you  of  his  courage.”  I  stopped  a 
moment  to  sec  what  effect  these  woi-ds  were  liaving. 
There  was  no  longer  any  doubt.  I  had  touched  the 
ri<'lit  six)t  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  Her  breiist 
swclleiT,  lier  lip.s  trembled,  her  eyes  glistened.  There 
were  teai-s  under  the  rock  after  all.  Weep  on, 
thoii'dit  I.  Prove  yourself  a  woman  of  flesh  and 
bone,  fashioned  of  like  clay,  and  the  same  in  the 
faculties  of  sullering,  with  the  rest  of  us.  Then  I 
will  with  oimn  arms  receive  you  into  the  bosom  of 
humanity. 

Unfortunately,  just  at  that  moment  the  wheels  of 
a  carriage  were  heartl  grating  on  the  gravel  of  the 
courtyard.  Madame  recollected  herself,  and  thought 
that  tears  had  no  business  in  her  world.  She  raised 
her  eyes,  and  discovered,  I  know  not  whose  equi¬ 
page,  threugh  the  blinds  of  her  boudoir.  Perhaps 
she  suddenly  concluded  that  a  bloody  tunic  would 
be  an  awkward  thing  to  be  seen  with,  and  would 
look  strangely  out  of  place  on  her  rosewood  table. 
In  short,  she  forced  back  the  tears,  and  changed  her 
whole  air.  It  was  too  late  for  my  renewed  stroke. 
Tlie  Countess  was  quite  herself  once  more.  She 
prevented  my  tearing  the  wrapper  open,  and  turned 
away  her  head  witTi  a  thousand  grimaces,  and 
snuffed  away  at  her  smelling-bottle.  “  O,  sir,” 
cried  she,  “  I  beg  pardon  for  my  nerves.  Take  it 
away,  I  pray  you.  Do  with  it  what  you  choose. 
Give  it  in  my  name  to  some  poor  officer.” 

“  Ah,  madamc,  no  officer  is  so  poor  as  that ;  for 
he  knows  what  his  pay  is,  and  governs  his  wants 
accordingly.  I  am  your  humble  servant.” 

I  was  upon  the  point  of  forgetting  the  other  part 
of  my  commission,  and  had  just  put  out  my  hand  to 
tlic  door,  when  it  opened.  I  started  back,  dazzled, 
astonished,  hurled  back  by  a  brilliant  apparition.  I 
forgot  myself  in  my  wonder  and  cried  out,  “Ah,  our 
little  Helene !  ” 

Our  little  Helene,  who  had  a  grand  and  majestic 
presence,  gave  me  a  haughty  look,  and  saluted  me 
distantly.  I  felt  that  I  hatl  done  something  exces¬ 
sively  impertinent  at  Paris,  however  it  might  be  at 
Biskra.  I  stammered  out  some  words  of  expla¬ 
nation,  of  remembrance,  of  sentiment,  and  concluded 
by  presenting  the  ring  and  the  miniature,  which  she 
took:  cohUy.  The  mother  looked  at  me  as  much  as 
to  say,  IVhat  longer  detains  you  ?  I  made  my  bow 
and  fled,  and  when  on  the  steps  of  that  hotel,  I 
drew  a  long  breath  of  fi-esh  air,  stamped  my  foot, 
anil  ciied  out,  “  O  ye  wretches !  * 

Was  I  right  or  wrong  ?  I  leave  it  to  you. 

Nobody  wished  to  discuss  such  a  point  with  one 
so  agitated.  Rut  in  leaving  the  cafd  I  hcanl  Gour- 
geon  say  to  Fitz-Moore,  “  Do  you  wish  to  see  a 
wonder-struck  captain  ?  Take  Brtinner  into  a 
comer,  and  tell  him  that  for  eighteen  months  he 
had  been  in  love  with  Mile,  de  Gardelux.” 

THE  TUSSEH  SILKWORM  OF  INDIA. 

Nevf.u  perhaps  has  the  subject  of  silk  cultivation 
in  this  and  other  countries  attracted  so  much  public 
attention  as  it  is  now  doing ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  spirited  and  strenuous  efforts  now  being 
made  to  acclimatize  the  Ailanthus  worm  may  be 
crowned  with  success.  So  far  we  see  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  fear  as  to  the  ultimate  result ;  and  we 
confidently  hope,  in  a  short  time,  to  sec  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  of  home  industry  established,  by  which  em- 
plo)inent  will  be  afforded  to  the  aged,  the  very 
young,  and  the  afflicted  of  onr  suburean  and  rural 


districts.  It  is  our  intention  to  note  carefully,  from 
time  to  time,  the  progress  made  and  results  arrived 
at  in  this  new  but  most  desirable  branch  of  tndns- 
try.  France  ha.s,  as  yet,  outstripped  us  on  the 
march,  and  is  fairly  established  as  a  silk-producing 
country.  Hitherto  the  labors  of  the  mulberry-worm 
have  fui-nished  the  supply  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
countless  trees  were  rear^  and  planted  out  to  sup¬ 
ply  fooil  for  the  ravenous  broods  of  worms. 

How  the  silkworm  pest,  “  Gcttein,”  appeared, 
and  swejit,  like  a  blight,  over  the  lands  of  the  poor 
silk-cultivators  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment ; 
and  it  apiiears  probable  that  both  the  Ailanthus,  and 
still  more  hardy  Oak  worm,  will  erelong  spin  their 
webs  for  the  “  public  weal  ”  both  in  England  and 
France. 

India  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  a  silk- 
producing  country;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
from  .the  ven'  earliest  ages,  much  attention  has  been 
directed  to  silkworm  management. 

Tlie  ordinary  Chinese  or  mulbcny  worm  has  been 
long  known  and  e.xtensivcly  reared  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts.  But  it  is  our  intention  now  to  deal  more 
particularly  with  the  native  Indian  silkwonn,  his 
works  and  mode  of  life.  It  is  by  the  natives  called 
“  Bughey  ” ;  and  the  dead  leaf  or  brown-colored  silk 
which  it  spins  is  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India  as  “  Tusseh.”  Tliis  becoming  and 
exceedingly  diutible  silk  is  rapidly  gaining  favor 
amongst  the  fair  members  of  English  society ;  and 
Regent  Street,  that  great  emporium  of  fashionable 
merchandise,  possesses,  in  common  with  the  bazaar 
of  the  Eastern  world,  its  piles  of  rich  brown  Tusseh, 
piled  bale  on  bale,  as  a  lure  to  those  who  heedlessly 
trust  themselves  within  the  magnetic  circle  of  the 
shojis. 

By  the  inhabitants  of  India,  silk  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is  in  almost  universal  use ;  and  so  durable  is  it, 
that  years  of  wear  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  destroy 
its  tough  texture.  But  to  all  those  who  possess  gar¬ 
ments  of  this,  or  any  other  Indian  silk,  a  word  of 
caution  may  not  come  amiss.  Never  subject  them 
to  the  action  of  hot  water,  or  their  strength  and 
durability  soon  pass  from  them,  and  they  rapidly 
become  deteriorated  and  fragile. 

The  “  Tusseh”  worm  is  found  in  Bahar,  Assam, 
and  Bengal ;  being  very  abundant  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Beerbhoom  Hills,  in  the  latter  countiy. 
In  this  and  other  portions  of  the  presidency  it  has 
been  for  ages  so  abundant  and  unfailing  in  its  sup¬ 
ply  of  raw  silk,  that  the  native  population  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  avail  themselves  extensively  of  it  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  useful  purposes.  Its  food,  the  leaves  of  the 
Rhamnust  Jujuba,  —  “  byer,”  “  beer,”  or  “  bear”  ber¬ 
ry  of  the  Hindoos,  —  is  found  growing  wild  in  ev¬ 
ery  forest  and  jungle.  The  Terminalia,  Alata,  Gla¬ 
bra,  or  “  Asseen,”  is  also  eaten  freely ;  so  that  scar¬ 
city  of  food  is  a  contingency  rarely  to  be  feared. 
And  wherever  life-giving  water  can  be  made  to  flow, 
or  where,  deep  beneath  the  cable-like  roots  and 
spreading  branches  of  some  huge  banyan,  the  cool 
well  lies  bid,  there  will  the  water-loving  Hindoo 


borne,  until  tne  season  sbaii  arrive  lor  the  young 
worms  to  appear  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  forest. 
For,  be  it  known  that  our  “  Tusseh”  friend  is  a  ver¬ 
itable  vagabond  in  both  his  youth  and  old  age,  reso¬ 
lutely  objecting  to  be  domesticated,  and  absolutely 
refusing  to  rear  a  family  within  the  pale  of  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

So  our  dusky  worm-hunters  betake  themselves  at 
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early  dawn  to  the  byer-ierru  and  asseen  thickets, 
and  there,  with  keen,  searching  eye,  examine  the 
fallen  leaves,  flat  stones,  or  pieces  of  bark,  in  order 
to  discover  the  gunpowder>Iike  traces  of  the  young 
insects,  which  may  chance  to  be  luxuriating  amongst 
the  rich  green  canopy  above.  Tlie  tell-tale  signs 
once  discovered,  our  prying  investigator  places  the 
soles  of  his  feet  against  the  trunk,  and,  with  a  small 
sharp  hatchet  in  his  wmstxloth,  walks  up  the  tree 
in  a  uianner  that  even  Leotard  himself  would  flml 
hard  to  accomplish.  The  perforated  leaves  and 
busy  worms,  as  with  sharp  nippers  and  swaying 
heads  they  mow  their  way  amongst  tho  young  foli¬ 
age,  are  now  brought  under  obrcrvation.  A  few 
steady,  well-directed  cuts  serve  to  detach  the  branch 
from  the  parent  trunk ;  and  the  whole  family  of  va¬ 
grant  young  worms,  branch  and  all,  are  passed  care¬ 
fully  to  the  ground.  These,  with  others  procured 
in  like  manner,  are  then  carried,  with  much  cere¬ 
mony,  many  curious  religious  rites,  and  an  inordi¬ 
nate  quantity  of  tom-tom  beating,  to  their  future 
home,  uear  the  hut  of  their  captor,  who  at  once 
fact's  them  on  the  leaves  of  the  asseen-tree  to  feed. 
From  this  time,  war  of  the  most  determined  char¬ 
acter  is  declared  against  all  marauding  crows  and 
piratical  “  mina-birds.”  • 

Pellet-bows,  stones,  and  slings,  accompanied  by 
noises  of  the  most  wild  and  flendish  character,  serve 
to  scare  off  the  feathered  prowlers  by  day  ;  but  by 
night, — on  leaden  wings,  in  long  lines,  like  some  of 
the  strange  old-world  species  long  ]>as8ed  away,  — 
out  flap  the  bats,  who  arc  even  more  tbnd  of  a  {ilunip 
young  silkworm  than  the  crows  and  tlieir  hungry 
companions.  So  that,  what  with  the  howling  of  the 
jackals,  the  screaming  of  a  chance  leopard  in  the 
distant  forest,  and  the  owl-like  hootings  of  the  “  silk¬ 
worm  guard,”  night  is  made  hideous,  and  sleep  an 
impossibility.  The  eggs  from  which  the  young 
worms  are  hatched  generally  take  from  two  to 
four  weeks,  according  to  the  temperature  and  state 
of  weather,  before  the  young  brood  comes  forth 
and  makes  its  appearance.  They  arc  deposited 
by  the  moth  amongst  the  crevices  and  rough  pro¬ 
jecting  plates  of  Hie  bark,  to  which  they  are  at¬ 
tached  by  a  very  glutinous  material.  Tliis  appears 
to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  ants  and  other 
enemies.  Nearly  three  months  are  passed  in  the 
egg  and  larva  state  before  the  worm  begins  to  spin ; 
.ind  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  amongst  all  the 
curious  and  interesting  instances  of  clever  insect 
architecture  which  the  upturned  stone,  the  displaced 
bark,  or  hollow  tree  discloses,  one  more  woiiderfUl 
than  the  house  on  a  stem  built  by  the  “  Tusseh  ” 
worm.  This  is  of  almost  oval  form,  firmly  and 
evenly  woven,  and  hung  from  one  end,  much  like 
some  forest  fruit  at  the  end  of  a  long,  tough,  horny 
stalk.  This,  at  its  upper  end,  has  a  periect  ring 
made  in  it,  which  passes  round  a  twig  of  suitable 
size,  and  always  within  a  bifurcation  of  the  wood. 
No  other  means  of  attachment  could,  for  simplicity 
and  strength,  equal  this  arrangement;  as  rough, 
stormy  winds,  or  other  disturbing  influences,  instead 
of  breaking  the  stem  short  off,  as  would  inevitably 
luippen  if  glued  &st,  simply  move  the  ring  round 
the  stick  forwi^  or  back  as  the  branches  wave. 

In  this  haling  cot  the  worm  remains  at  rest  from 
October  until  some  time  in  July,  when  the  moth 
forces  its  way  out,  and,  if  a  male,  at  once  flies  off  to 
other  and  far-off  groves,  deserting  the  4adies  most 
rudely.  They  —  good,  orderly  creatures — quietly  re- 

*  The  mocUng-bird  of  Indi^ 


main  at  home,  until,  after  a  short  time,  perhaps  within 
a  few  hours,  perchance  in  a  dajr  or  two,  arrive,  with 
much  flutter  and  display  of  painted  wings,  a  whole 
troop  of  gay  gallants,  who  at  once  establish  a  do¬ 
mestic  circle  around  them.  These  gay  Lotharios 
have  been  reported  by  the  natives  as  having  wiiured 
their  way  from  immense  distances  in  their  wamTer- 
ings,  provt*d  by  certain  well-known  marks  placed  on 
their  wings  by  the  inhabitants  of  dismnt  districts. 
Whether  these  restless  creatures  would  select  suita¬ 
ble  partners  if  confined  to  the  home-circle,  it  is  hanl 
to  say :  one  thing  is  certain,  with  them  liberty  and 
flight  go  hand-in-han<l. 

The  movements  of  these  insects  are  always  most 
carefully  watched  by  the  natives  engaged  in  their 
management,  as  good  or  evil  fortune  is  supposed  to 
result  from  the  early  or  late  arrival  of  tho  flights  of 
male  motlis :  and  the  inevitable  “  tom-tom,”  together 
with  instruments  rather  of  torture  than  music,  lend 
their  aid  in  causing  such  a  din  as  would  frighten  any 
ordinary  moth  clean  out  of  his  wits,  and  make  him 
forget  the  ladies  altogether. 

The  female  moth  rarely  lives  beyond  from  eight 
to  twelve  days  after  depositing  her  eggs,  which  she 
generally  does  verj'  near  the  cocoon  from  which  she 
came.  During  the  period  of  her  short  life,  no  food 
of  any  description  is  taken,  and  no  mouth  or  other 
orifice  througli  which  sustenance  could  pass  exists. 

Tlie  cocoons  arc  gathered  from  the  trees  long 
before  the  moth  is  sufficiently  developed  to  com¬ 
mence  its  attack  on  the  walls  of  the  scalcd-up  cap¬ 
sule  in  which  it  is  imprisoneil.  Now  comes  another 
season  of  “  tomash  ” :  “  tom-tom  ”  again,  braying  of 
horns,  and  general  production  of  unearthly  noises. 
Plantain-leaves  have  to  be  gathered,  dried,  packed 
tc^ether,  and  duly  burned.  From  the  ashes,  when 
mixeil  with  water,  a  “  ley  ”  is  made,  which  is  then 
deposited  in  just  such  an  earthen  pot  as  that  in 
which  “  Ingoldsby  ”  describes  his  “  convivial  imp  ” 
triumphanUy  luxuriating :  — 

“  A  quaint  imp  sat  in  an  earthen  pot. 

In  an  earthen,  big-bellied  pot  sat  he; 

Through  holes  in  the  sides  his  arms  stuck  out,  — 
Rather  a  comical  sight  to  see.” 

For  between  two  and  three  hours  the  cocoons  about 
to  be  wound  are  allowed  to  soak  in  the  mixture 
contained  in  this  pot.  They  are  then  wCt,  and  are 
so  transferred  to  another  vessel,  also  earthen,  and 
in  material  closely  allied  to  pot  the  first  Here 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  untd  sufficiently  soft  for 
winding,  which  they  generally  are  in  from  four  to 
five  days. 

Flat,  shallow  dishes  are  now  provided,  still  earth¬ 
en,  and  still  of  the  family  of  “  pot.”  Into  these  the 
softenecl  cocoons  are  thrown,  without  water.  The 
terminal  threads  of  four  or  five  cocoons,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  dexterously  unravelled,  are  carried  to  the 
drum  of  a  small  primitive-looking  reel,  built  up  of 
four  bars  of  hard  wood  running  through  a  couple 
of  the  hardened  knots  of  a  large  bamboo  cane. 
The  reel  is  held  in  the  left  hand  and  turned  with  the 
right,  the  threads  passinfi  in  an  oblique  direction 
over  the  thigh  of  the  spinner,  who  squats  on  the 
ground  before  his  dish  of  cocoons  as  if  about  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  feast  of  tempting  fruit.  By  a  peculiar 
species  of  sleight  of  hana,  a  dexterous  twist  is  given 
to  the  compound  thread  as  it  is  wound  off,  and  much 
skill  appears  requisite  in  the  operation,  to  avoid 
breakages  and  entanglements.  When  fitted  by  after 
preparation,  the  thre^  is  carried  to  the  loom  of  the 
country,  where  the  “  Tusseh  ”  fabric  is  produced. 

Besides  the  worm  now  under  notice,  there  are 
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others  which  we  shall  merely  give  a  passing  notice 
of  although  their  products  arc  valuable  and  may 
call  for  further  remark. 

The  “  Arrindy,”  or  Palma  Chrisli  worm,  feeds  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  leaves  of  the  Palma  Chrhti,  spins  a 
lighter-colored  silk  than  the  Tusseh  ;  but  it  cannot 
:  be  wound,  and  is  therefore  carded,  and  treated  much 
I  after  the  manner  of  cotton.  Its  strength  and  tena- 
I  city  are  wonderful.  Garments  made  from  it  have 
I  been  known  to  descend  from  generation  to  genera- 
'  tion.  How  fortunate  it  is  that  the  fashions  of  the 
East  arc  not  so  changeable  as  those  of  our  own  coun- 
try !  What  would  “  Lady  Clara  ”  think  of  being 
resented  at  Court  in  the  same  dress  as  that  worn 
y  her  lamented  grandmother  when  she  was  young  ? 
Shawls,  muslins,  and  other  Indian  productions  arc, 
by  the  merchants,  packed  in  “  Arrindy  cloth,”  as 
being  the  strongest  and  most  durable  envelope  to 
be  found. 

There  is  yet  another  silk-producing  worm,  the 
native  name  of  which  I  do  not  rememoer.  This  is 
found  living  wild  amongst  the  great  mango  “  topes  ” 
of  Central  India,  spinning  its  cocoons  either  between 
the  forks  of  some  twig,  or  amongst  the  thick  clus¬ 
tering  parasites,  which  closely  resemble  the  mistletoe 
of  our  own  orchards  and  woods.  This  wild  silk 
is  frequently  gathered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
“gaums,”  or  native  villages  of  the  interior,  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing  with  the  other  kinds,  or  with  a 
riew  to  the  manufacture  of  bow-strings,  sword-loops, 
bands  for  the  barrels  of  their  matchlocks,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  odd  purposes  to  which  silk  is  applied  in 
an  Eastern  country.  That  India  has  furnished  large 
quantities  of  silk  to  the  Western  world  from  periods 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  history  and  tradition 
alike  prove  ;  and  it  has  been  reasonably  questioned 
whether  the  immense  canopies  used  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  ancient  Roman  theatres  were  not 
com|H)sed  of  this  material ;  and,  together  with  the 
I  peacocks,  gold,  and  other  precious  merchandise  in 
which  the  old-world  potentates  so  much  delighted, 
brought  from  the  distant  land  of  “  Ind  ”  to  minister 
to  their  wants  and  luxuries. 
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“  WiiAT  I’m  now  going  to  tell  you,  boys,  must 
be  kept  under  the  seal  ot  secrecy,”  said  our  first 
clerk,  as  he  s<{ucezed  a  lemon  into  his  tumbler. 

We — that  is  to  say,  I,  Ned  Bolton,  the  present 
writer,  Herbert  Engle<lue,  and  young  Harr)'  Ches¬ 
ter,  all  junior  clerks  in  the  bank  of  Baskerville, 
Troutman,  and  Co.  —  solemnly  promised  that  the 
I  seal  that  was  to  lock  up  the  communication  we 
I  were  about  to  receive  should  never  be  broken, 
j  “  And  yet,”  said  Mr.  Minton,  with  the  kettle  in 
his  hand,  “  I  luardly  think  I  ’ll  let  it  out  to  you 
youngsters ;  it ’s  all  against  m)'self.” 

Harry  Chester’s  eyes  looked  eager  appeals,  and 
!  Herlicrt  said,  — 

“  O  now,  come  I  say,  Mr.  Minton,  you  should  n’t 
have  said  so  much,  you  know :  and  then  to  talk 
about  not  letting  it  out,  you  know  it ’s  so  jolly  mys¬ 
terious.” 

“  WcH,”  said  our  cheery  chief,  “  as  Ned  here  has 
treated  us  so  well  to-night,  I  ’ll  make  some  return 
by  tiying  to  amuse  you  wiys  with  the  account  of  an 
incident  which  happened  to  me  some  years  ago.” 

We  were  delighted,  —  I  especially  so,  being  the 
host  for  the  night,  and  anxious,  as  such,  that  things 
should  go  off  well.  We  drew  up  to  the  fire,  glasses 
were  filled,  and  the  relics  of  the  contents  of  the 
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hamper,  which  the  dear  people  at  home  had  sent  1 

me,  were  removed.  The  November  wind  howled  I 

dismally  over  the  lAindon  roofe,  and  rattled  at  the  j 

window  as  if  anxious  to  join  so  pleasant  a  party.  ! 

Mr.  Minton  took  an  approving  sip  of  his  hot  grog,  i 

drew  his  fingers  through  his  iron-gray  hair,  and  ! 

began :  —  ! 

'i 

“In  the  year  forty-six,  I  had  been  some  seven  | 

years  a  clerk  in  the  bank.  Our  Mr.  Baskerville’s  ; 

father  was  the  principal  then,  and  a  very  shrewd,  ! 

cute  old  fellow  he  was,  I  can  tell  you.  Mr.  Trout-  J 

man  was  then  a  clerk,  and  junior  to  me,  but  every  j  j 
one  knew  that  he  would  be  a  partner  some  day,  as  I  ’ 
he  had  married  Miss  Baskerville.  Young  Basker-  j , 
villc,  who  looks  grave  enough  now,  was  a  boy  at  i  i 
Harrow,  and  used,  in  holiday  time,  to  run  in  and  ■ 
out  of  the  bank,  and  stare  at  the  piles  of  sovereigns, 
just  as  he  liked. 

“  I  had  had  some  troubles  then,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  a  grave,  sedate  young  man;  and,  as  Mr. 
Baskerville  told  my  poor  mother,  ‘  as  steady  as  the 
funds.’  In  consequence  of  this  gravity  of  manner 
and  character  for  steadiness,  I  had  been  several 
times  employed  in  little  matters  of  a  confidential 
nature,  and  my  conduct  in  these  had  licen  approved 
of.  One  afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  in 
the  year  I  speak  of,  I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  with 
not  very  much  to  do.  I  had  been  thinking  a  good  j 
deal  about  my  own  affairs,  and  gone  back  over  ! 
ground  rather  painful  for  me  to  tread,  and  was  j 
therefore  rather  sad  that  sunny  August  afternoon. 
While  I  was  meditating  and  idly  drawing  figures 
on  my  blotting-pad,  the  bank  messenger  came  to 
me,  and  said  that  Ikir.  Baskerville  wished  to  speak 
to  me.  I  went  into  his  private  room  and  found  him  I 
seated  at  his  desk,  and  In  an  arm-chair  beside  him 
sat  a  middle-aged,  invalid-looking  man,  whose  hand¬ 
some  face  wore  a  peevish  expression  that  seemed  to  | 
be  permanent  Mr.  Baskerville  said,  —  j 

“  ‘  This,  my  lord,  is  the  gentleman  whom  I'should  1 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  cmplo)'ing  in  the  | 
matter.’  The  stranger  looked  at  me  languidly,  and  ,| 
slightly  inclined  his  head  as  I  bowed.  { 

“  ‘  luther  young  for  such  work,  is  he  not,  Basker-  j 
ville?’ 

‘“No,  my  lord,  I  don’t  think  so.  Mr.  Minton  is  j 
grave  and  steady  beyond  his  years,  and  the  firm  has 
very  great  confidence  in  him.’ 

Well,  I  will  trust  to  you,  and  I  think  you  fiilly 
understand  all  that  is  wanted.  I  would  rather  not 
give  myself  the  fatigue  of  entering  into  explanations 
with  this  young  man,  if  you  think  you  thoroughly 
understand  what  I  want.’ 

“‘If  you  will  leave  it  to  me,  my  lord,  I  will 
undertake  that  Mr.  Minton  shall  receive  full  in¬ 
structions.  Just  see  if  Lord  Valdane’s  ciurriage  is 
at  the  door,  will  you,  Mr.  Minton  ?  ’ 

“  I  returned  with  the  requisite  information ;  and  | 
his  lordship,  after  being  carefully  wrapped  up,  took  j 
the  arm  of  one  of  his  men,  and  went  to  nis  carriage.  I 
“  Mr.  Baskerville  then  asked  me  to  shut  the  door  ! 
and  sit  down  beside  him,  and  proceeded  to  give  me 
full  and  complete  directions  as  to  how  I  was  to  act.  | 
“It  appeared  that  I.iOrd  Valdane  had  three  I 
daughters,  besides  several  sons.  The  youngest  of  j 
hb  daughters,  when  just  sixteen,  had  caused  great  j 
trouble  and  distress  to  her  family  by  falling  in  love  j 
with  a  violinist,  who  hatl  come  constantly  to  the 
house  to  give  one  of  her  brothers  lessons  on  his  in¬ 
strument.  Thb  had  been  discovered  about  a  year  j 
before,  and  had  given  rise  to  great  recriminations. 
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and  the  young  lady  had  shown  an  amount  of  obsti¬ 
nacy  and  temper  which  had  quite  alarmed  her 
friends,  so  foreign  was  it,  apparently,  to  her  nature. 
She  had  utterly  declined  to  give  up  her  lover,  and 
had  openly  declared  her  intention  of  holding  any 
communication  with  him  that  opportunities  might 
offer.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  her  youth,  her  father  determined  to  send 
her  to  a  school  kept  by  an  English  lady  in  a  village 
about  htleen  miles  from  Brussels,  and  hoped  that  a 
year  or  two  of  entire  change  and  almmce  from 
home  would  make  her  get  over  and  forget  an  affec¬ 
tion  begun  at  so  early  an  age.  She  was  accord¬ 
ingly  sent  to  Ml’S.  Slater’s  school,  but  that  lady  had 
just  written  to  Lord  Valdane,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  to  say  that  she  could  no  longer  undertake  the 
education  of  Miss  Valdane,  as  her  conduct  was  of 
such  a  kind  as  utterly  to  destroy  those  relations 
which  should  e.xist  between  mistress  and  pupil. 
Lord  Valdane  had  therefore  determined  to  bring 
her  back  to  England,  and  he  the  more  readily  con¬ 
sented  to  this  arrangement,  as  he  had  had  informa¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Arne  had  left  this  countr}’  for  America. 
Having  no  servant  to  whom  he  could  trust  the  duty 
of  escorUi^  his  daughter  home,  Lord  Valdane  had 
come  to  ^11'.  Baskcrville,  with  whom  he  banked,  to 
ask  that  some  confidential  clerk  might  be  sent  to 
Antwerp  to  meet  Miss  Valdane,  and  bring  her  home 
to  her  father’s  house  in  Eaton  Square.  A  servant 
would  be  sent  with  her  as  far  as  Antwerp,  where 
she  would  be  met  by  the  person  chosen  to  escort 
her. 

“  I  asked  Mr.  Baskcrville  if  it  was  thought  that 
the  young  lady  would  return  home  willingly.” 

“  ‘  'They  imagine  that  she  will  do  so,  said  he ; 
‘  she  has  complained  in  her  letters,  which  have  been 
very  few,  of  ner  “  transportation,”  as  she  called  it 
It  is  most  probable  that  her  youthful  passion  will 
have  died  out  This  fellow,  Ame,  is  described  to 
me  as  an  effeminate-looking,  though  elegant  man, 
but  wanting  in  many  of  those  manly  attributes 
which  are  to  most  women  the  chief  attraction  in 
a  man’s  character. 

“  Mr.  Baskcrville  told  me  to  come  to  him  again 
for  a  psqier  of  instructions  that  he  would  give  me, 
as  well  as  a  letter  from  Lord  Valdane  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  directing  her  to  place  herself  under  my  charge. 
He  also  told  me  that  she  would  be  accompanied  by 
her  maid,  a  young  girl,  and  too  inexperienced  to  be 
trusted  with  the  duty  of  an  escort 

"I  returned  to  my  seat  and  thought  over  all 
that  I  had  heard,  and  all  I  was  to  do.  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  like  the  work ;  it  was  not  of  a  kind 
that  I  had  bargained  for  on  entering  a  bank,  and 
seemed  to  me  to  be  more  the  duty  of  a  superior 
.servant  than  of  a  gentleman.  I  knew,  however, 
how  much  depended  upon  my  making  myself  useful 
to  the  firm,  and  so  I  determined  to  put  my  pride 
into  my  pocket. 

“  Before  I  left  the  office  I  got  mv  paper  of  in¬ 
structions,  and  returned  home  to  read  them,  having 
first  obtained  from  the  cashier,  by  Mr.  Baskervilles 
orders,  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  all  possible  expen¬ 
ses,  those  of  the  young  lady  and  her  maid  included. 
I  found  that  I  was  to  start  for  Dover  by  that  night’s 
mail,  and  go  by  the  first  boat  to  Ostend,  and  thence 
to  AntweiT).  I  was  instructed  to  be  very  firm  with 
Miss  Valdane,  and  was  advised  to  avoid  any  at¬ 
tempts  at  intimacy  on  her  part.  I  was  simply  to 
be  her  escort,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  relieve  her 
of  all  trouble.  She  would  expect  me,  as  a  letter 
had  been  written  to  Mrs.  Slater  desiring  her  to 


send  the  young  lady  to  Antwerp,  under  charge  of 
a  servant.” 

“  By  Jove,  though !  ”  said  Herbert  Engledue, 
“  would  n’t  I  just  like  a  little  thing  of  that  sort  to 
do !  ” 

“  Wait  until  you  hear  the  end  of  my  storj',  and 
you  will  think  differently,”  said  Mr.  Minton ;  “  no 
one  likes  to  be  fooled,  and  that  was  what  happened 
to  me. 

“  I  started,  according  to  my  instructions,  by  the 
night  mail  for  Dover,  and  at  one  o’clock  the  next 
day  found  myself  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  St.  An¬ 
toine  at  Antwerp.  I  inquired  if  Miss  Valdane  had 
arrived,  and  was  asked  to  step  up  to  a  drawing¬ 
room  on  the  second  floor.  No  one  was  in  the  room 
when  I  entered,  but  in  a  few  minutes  a  re^ctable- 
looking  middle-aged  woman  came  in,  with  an  ex- 
preasion  of  anxiety  on  her  countenance. 

“  ‘  Are  you  the  gentleman  fi-om  London,  sir  ?  ’ 
she  said. 

“  ‘  I  am,’  said  I.  ‘  When  will  it  be  convenient  for 
Miss  Valdane  to  sot  out  on  herjoumey  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  0  sir,’  said  she,  ‘  Miss  Valdane  is  very  un¬ 
well,  and  has  been  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  This  has 
upset  all  the  plans  that  had  been  arranged,  and  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do.’ 

“  ‘  When  did  this  illness  come  on  ?  ’  I  asked. 

‘“Why,  sir.  Mss  Valdane  seemed  ver}'  well 
when  we  left,  but  as  we  got  near  Antwerp  she 
complained  of  headache,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to 
bed  directly  we  got  to  the  hotel.  Tlie  worst  of  it 
is,’  said  she,  after  a  pause,  ‘  that  I  must  return  by 
this  evening’s  train.’ 

“  ‘  The  young  lady  has  her  maid,  I  understand  ?  ’ 
said  I. 

“  ‘  0  yes,  sir,  she  is  with  her,  certainly ;  but  she 
is  young  and  flighty,  and  I  have  n’t  much  confidence 
in  her.’ 

“‘Has  Miss  Valdane  seen  any  medical  man?’ 
said  I. 

“  ‘  0  no,  sir,  she  would  n’t  hear  of  one  being 
sent  for.’ 

“  ‘  Well,’  said  I,  ‘  it  cannot  be  helped ;  you  must 
return  to  your  mistress,  and  I  must  wait  here  until 
Miss  Valdane  is  able  to  travel.’ 

“  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and  after  Mrs. 
Slater’s  servant  had  left,  I  sent  up  my  compliments 
to  Miss  Valdane,  and  requested  to  know  how  she 
was. 

“‘Miss  Valdane’s  compliments,  she  was  so  much 
better  that  she  hoped  to  1m  down  stairs  in  the  course 
of  an  hour.’ 

“This  was  good  news,  and  I  immediately  set 
about  inquiries  as  to  trains  and  boat.  I  found  that 
by  leaving  Ostend  at  half  past  three  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  the  young  lady  could  be  at  her  father’s  house 
in  time  for  lunch  the  same  day.  I  accordingly 
made  the  requisite  arrangements,  and  awaited  Miss 
Valdane’s  appearance. 

“  Her  maicf  shortly  afterwards  came  down  with  a 
message  to  know  if  it  would  be  convenient  to  me 
to  have  an  interview  with  her  mistress.  I,  of  course, 
assented,  and  directly  afterwards  a  young  lady  came 
into  the  room. 

“  I  bowed,  and  looked  at  my  charge  with  some 
curiosity.  Iler  appearance  surprised  me.  She  wm 
dark,  and  had  large,  tender-looking  eyes,  but  in 
other  respects  was  oy  no  means  good-looking,  and 
seemed  to  want  the  ease  and  savoir  faire  that  I 
should  have  imagined  a  girl  in  her  rank  of  life 
would  have  possessed.  She  was  well  and  hand¬ 
somely  dressed,  but  was  decidedly  not  elegant ;  and 
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there  was  a  want  of  freshness  and  youthfulness  about 
her  that  made  her  anything  but  an  attractivc-look- 
incT  girl.  She  addressed  me  in  a  constrained  and 
rather  unmusical  voice. 

‘“You  are  the  per  —  the  gentleman  that  has 
been  sent  over  to  fetch  me  ?  ’ 

“‘I  am,  Miss  Valdane;  when  will  it  be  conven¬ 
ient  to  you  to  set  out  on  your  journey  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know,’  she  said,  pettishly ;  ‘  I  wanted  to 
see  the  pictures  and  the  cftthcdral,  Lut  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  do  as  I  ’in  told.’ 

“  ‘  I  was  instructed,’  said  I,  ‘  to  escort  you  home 
without  any  delay.’ 

“  ‘  O,  by  the  way,'  said  she,  ‘  there ’s  a  school¬ 
fellow  of  mine  and  a  great  friend  going  with  us. 
She  wanted  to  go  home,  so  we  agi-eed  to  travel  to¬ 
gether.’ 

“  How  strange,  thought  I,  that  the  sen’ant  should 
have  made  no  mention  of  this  other  pupil.  But  I 
suppose  she  was  so  much  engrossed  with  Miss  Val- 
dane’s  illness  that  she  could  think  of  nothing  else. 

“  ‘  I  was  not  aware,’  said  I,  ‘  that  you  would  have 
a  companion ;  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  of 
use  to  her.’ 

“‘I’ll  call  her  down,’ she  said,  and  going  to  the 
door  she  called,  or  rather  shouted,  ‘  Amy,  come 
down.’ 

“  She  forgets,  I  thought,  that  she  is  in  a  crowded 
hotel,  and  not  at  home.  I  heard  a  light  tripping 
step  on  the  stairs,  and  after  some  little  giggling  out¬ 
side  the  door.  Miss  Valdane  came  in  with  a  very 
pretty,  mischievous-looking  blonde,  who  could  not 
present  the  semblance  of  gravity  when  she  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  me. 

“  ‘  What  on  earth  are  you  laughing  at,  Amy  ?  ’ 
said  inv  charge. 

“  ‘  You  must  n’t  mind  me,  Mr.  Minton  !  ’  said 
I  Miss  Manvers ;  ‘  I ’m  rather  silly,  I  ’in  afr.aid.’ 

1  “‘Uatlier  silly!’  said  Miss  Valdane;  ‘he  thinks 
you  a  little  tom-fool,  and  he 's  perfectly  right  in 
thinking  so,’  and  before  I  had  time  to  put  in  a 
disclaimer  to  this  opinion,  she  added, '  I  don’t  know 
what  you  people  are  going  to  do,  but  I ’m  going  to 
dine.’ 

“‘Shall  we  dine  at  once.  Miss  Valdane?’  said  I, 
‘  and  then  we  can  leave  Antwerp  at  half  past  seven, 
catch  the  night  mail  at  Ostend,  and  be  m  London 
by  midday  to-morrow.’ 

“  ‘  Just  as  you  like,’  said  she. 

“  I  ordered  dinner  for  three,  and  that  finished, 
the  young  ladies  went  to  their  rooms  to  prepare  for 
the  journey. 

“  I  could  hear  Miss  Valdane  whistling  as  she 
packed,  and  I  must  say  that  the  young  lady’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  tunes  was  very  varied,  if  it  was  not  very 
select. 

“  I  could  not  help  wishing  myself  back  again  at 
the  bank  and  iny  hands  clean  washed  of  my  eccen¬ 
tric  charge.  Miss  Valdane  embarrassed  me  very 
much  as  we  were  leaving  the  hotel  by  interfering 
with  the  various  directions  that  1  gave,  and  when 
wc  got  to  the  station  she  had  an  altercation  with  a 
porter,  which  exhausted  all  my  rather  scanty  stock 
of  French  to  set  right.  Miss  Manvers  remonstrated 
with  her  friend,  but  always  as  if  more  amused  by 
her  vagaries  than  annoyed. 

“  It  IS  needless  fbr  me  to  detail  all  the  worrying 
events  of  the  journey  to  Ostend  and  the  voyage  to 
Dover.  During  the  latter,  the  sea  certainly  did 
subdue  the  young  lily’s  spirits,  and  she  lay  on  a 
bench  on  deck  with  a  sdftish  glass  of  brandy  and 
water  beside  her,  and  held  her  tongue.  Miss  Man¬ 


vers  was  a  riddle  to  me  as  well  as  her  friend.  In  a 
great  deal  that  she  said  and  did,  and  in  her  mem- 
ners  and  address,  she  showed  the  education  and  re¬ 
finement  of  a  lady,  and  yet  she  encouraged  rather 
than  subdued  her  friend’s  eccentricities  by  her  evi¬ 
dent  amusement. 

“  Upon  our  arrival  at  Dover,  I  found  that  the 
next  train  to  London  did  not  leave  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  so,  after  giving  directions  for  the  c.xamination 
of  our  luggage,  I  went  with  the  two  girls  to  the  Lord 
Warden,  and  ordered  breakfast.  Here  Miss  Man¬ 
vers  announced  her  intention  of  leaving  us.  She 
had  friends  living  at  Dover,  with  whom  she  was  go¬ 
ing  to  stay,  and  she  would  go  to  them  after  we  had 
left,  as  she  wished  to  see  as  much  of  her  dear  Con- 
stantia  as  possible. 

“  After  we  had  had  breakfast,  Constantia  asked 
me  to  walk  out  and  see  the  place,  as  she  wished  to 
have  some  private  conversation  with  her  friend.  I 
accordingly  dawdled  away  a  half-hour  on  the  pier, 
and  then  returned  and  found  that  we  must  start  at 
once  if  we  wished  to  catch  the  train.  Tlie  two 
girls  parted  in  the  most  allectionate  manner.  Miss 
Manvers  seeming  more  amused  than  ever  at  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  expressions  of  affection  indulged  in  by 
Miss  Valdane,  whose  conduct  would  have  ‘brought 
down  the  house  ’  in  a  melodrama. 

“  We  went  to  the  station  together.  Miss  Valdane 
haring  left  her  maid  to  look  after  her  friend  and 
come  on  by  the  next  train,  another  thing  which 
would  have  astonished  me,  if  I  had  had  any  capa¬ 
city  for  that  feeling  left.  Upon  my  asking  her  what 
luggage  she  had,  she  said,  — 

“  ‘  Just  a  portmanteau.’ 

“  ‘  Nothing  more  ?  ’  said  I. 

“  ‘  Not  a  tiling.’ 

“  Accordingly  I  found  a  not  very  large  port¬ 
manteau,  which  Miss  Valdane  said  was  hers. 

“  ‘Just  see  and  have  it  put  into  our  compartment,’ 
said  she ;  ‘  and,  I  say,  tell  the  guard  to  let  us  have 
the  can-iage  to  ourselves ;  you  ’re  not  afraid  of  me, 
and  I ’m  sure  I ’m  not  afraid  of  you.’ 

“  I  was  going  to  disreganl  this  last  order,  as  I  had 
no  wish  whatever  for  a  tete-h-tete,  but  Constantia 
came  up  and  gave  it  herself,  together  with  half  a 
crown,  which  had  the  effect  which  she  desired. 

“  Wc  found  the  portmanteau  under  the  seat,  and 
taking  our  places,  the  train  started.  Not  long  after 
she  said,  — 

“  ‘  Object  to  smoking  ?  ’ 

‘“No,  thanks.  Miss  Valdane;  it ’s  very  good  of 
you,  but  I  don’t  smoke.’ 

“  ‘Mind  it  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  AVell,  no,’  I  said  ;  ‘  not  much.’ 

“  I  stared  blankly  at  her  while  she  took  a  cigar- 
case  out  of  her  pocket,  and  selecting  one,  lighted  it, 
and  settled  herself  comfortably  in  her  scat 

“  I  sat  as  far  as  I  could  from  her,  and  looking  out 
of  wintlow,  tried  to  forget  her. 

“  ‘  You  ’re  a  very  pleasant  companion,  I  must 
say,’  said  she,  after  a  tunc.  ‘  Come,  say  something, 
man,  and  don’t  leave  me  languishing  here.  Here, 
we  might  have  a  verv  pretty  little  bit  of  flirting,  if 
you  would  only  say  tit  to  my  tat.’ 

“  ‘  Excuse  me.  Miss  Valdane,’  I  said ;  ‘  but  it  was 
business,  and  not  pleasure,  that  gave  me  the  task  of 
escorting  you  home ;  and  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  saying  that  I  have  had  no  pleasure  whatever  in 
the  matter.  You  will,  therefore,  permit  me  to  finish 
my  business  in  the  way  I  think  best,  which  is  to 
hand  you  over  to  the  care  of  Lord  Valdane  with  as 
much  despatch  and  as  little  talking  as  possible.’ 
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“  ‘  If  you  won’t  talk,  you  must  work,’  said  she. 

‘  You  surely  won’t  object  to  oblige  a  lady  so  far  as 
to  take  that  portmanteau  from  under  the  seat,  and 
unstrap  it’ 

“  I  complie<l,  to  save  further  words.  She  threw 
her  keys  at  me,  and  smd,  — 

“  ‘  Unlock,  and  throw  open  the  fatal  chest’ 

“  I  did  so,  and  saw  the  usual  contents  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  portmanteau.  There  were  the  neatly-folded 
shirts,  the  brushes  and  shaving-tackle  fitted  in  here 
and  there,  visions  of  very  gentlemanly-looking  gar¬ 
ments  below,  boots  guiltless  of  the  feminine  toot, 
and,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  that  ought  to  belong 
to  a  lady’s  wardroM.  I  was  really  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise,  and  said, — 

“  ‘  You ’ve  managed  to  bring  some  one  else’s  port¬ 
manteau.’ 

“  ‘  No,  I  have  n’t,  you  clever  man ;  I  ’in  rather 
given  to  foreign  customs,  and  affect  what  you,  you 
mass  of  propriety,  would  consider  eccentneities  in 
my  costume.  However,  before  I  make  the  requisite 
changes  to  fit  me  for  meeting  dear  papa,  let  me  tell 
you  a  little  story,  as  you  seem  in  want  of  amuse¬ 
ment 

“  ‘  Your  clever  wople  in  London,  backed  by  the 
wishes  of  Lonl  Viudane,  sent  you  over  to  Antwerp 
to  bring  home  that  nobleman’s  refractory  daughter, 
who,  it  was  hoped,  had  forgotten  her  disgraceful 
engagement.  —  Give  me  those  balmorals,  will  you  ? 
Thanks.  —  You,  accordingly,  being  a  very  clever 
young  man  ami  an  admirable  accountant,  were  of 
course  eminently  fitted  for  the  work,  and  were 
therefore  chosen  to  do  it.  —  Just  see  if  you  can  find 
a  blue-striped  flannel  shirt  among  those.  Thanks. 
Hang  it  over  the  arm  of  the  seat  to  air.  —  Well, 
your  noble  client  wrote  to  the  schoolmistress  what 
would  have  been  a  most  pleasant  letter,  if  it  had 
not  been  quite  so  dictatorial ;  and  be  also  wrote  to 
his  affectionate  daughter,  congratulating  her  on 
having  recovered  from  her  little  attack  of  love,  and 
saying  something  disparaging  of  the  poor  lover,  who 
was  in  America.  —  If  you  will  take  tliat  coat  and 

trou -  Well,  those  things  under  it,  and  hang 

them  to  the  roof,  the  creases  will  come  out.  You 
won’t  ?  —  that ’s  rude,  and  not  projier  conduct  to 
an  unprotected  woman.  But,  to  continue  my  story, 
as  I  see  you  are  getting  restless.  By  a  wonderful 
chance  this  forlorn  damsel  saw  her  unfortunate 
lover  shortly  after  she  got  papa’s  note.  She  should 
n’t  have  done  it,  but  she  did.  They  put  their  heads 
together,  —  they ’d  done  that  before,  but  they  did 
it  m  a  different  manner  now,  and  they  made  up  a 
little  plan.  The  young  lady  went  down  to  Antwerp 
under  charge,  and  she  got  so  poorly  as  they  neared 
the  station,  and  her  head  was  so  bad,  and  she  had, 
oh !  such  a  pain  here,  and  ah  !  such  a  twitch  there, 
that  to  bed  she  must  go  as  soon  as  she  reached  the 
hotel.  The  elegant  and  polite  escort  arrived,  and 
was  met  by  a  domestic  whose  face  showed  longi¬ 
tude,  if  her  instructions  did  not  admit  much  lati¬ 
tude.  —  By  the  way,  where  do  you  get  bootrlaces  ? 
Look  at  this  thing,  broken  off  in  the  middle.  — 
Well,  the  maid  told  her  story,  and  the  youth  lis¬ 
tened,  and  then  home  goes  tJic  maid,  leaving  the 
youth  in  sole  chaise.  Shortly  afterwards  down 
comes  Miss  Valdane,  recovered  and  channing, 
introduces  Miss  ^L■vnver8,  —  more  charming  stifi. 


at  leisure.  See  what  a  good  lather  this  makes.  — 
Well,  our  three  Graces  arrive  at  Dover,  and  then 


dear  Miss  Manvers  makes  her  bow,  and  the  other 
pair  of  turtle-doves  go  off  together,  only,  —  and 
now,  please  attend,  for  I  come  to  the  point  of  the 
story  —  only  Miss  Valdane,  for  whom  Mr.  Minton 
was  sent,  and  over  whom  he  was  to  exercise  the 
tenderness  of  a  parent  with  the  authority  of  a 

fuardian,  does  not  accompany  that  gentleman  to 
lOndon.’ 

“  ‘  Then,  who  are  you  ?  ’  I  ahuost  shrieked.  ' 

“‘Felix  Arne;  and  now,  my  good  fellow,  the 
farce  is  played  out,  and  I  ’ll  take  oft  this  trumpery.’  | 
“  I  fell  back  in  my  seat,  and  watched,  with  dizzy 
brain,  the  shedding  of  the  feminine  and  assumption 
of  the  masculine  attire. 

“  ‘  You  infernal  rascal !’  at  last  I  said. 

“  ‘  Now  I ’m  not  going  to  mind  anything  you  say, 
for  1  dare  say  you  arc  rather  hurt.  The  thing  was 
well  arranged,  and  has  answered  capitally.  You 
can  tell  your  employer  that  it ’s  no  sort  of  use  mak¬ 
ing  any  further  ftiss  about  me.  I  was  married  to  his 
daughter  some  months  ago,  but  did  not  intend  it  to 
be  known  yet,  only  his  precipitancy  altered  matters. 
Some  day  we  ’ll  tell  him  how  we  managed  it.  We 
determined  to  have  some  fun  out  of  the  gentleman 
sent  to  fetch  Mi-s.  Arne  home,  and,  as  he  had  been 
so  good  as  to  pay  both  our  fares  back  to  England, 
we  could  not  do  less  than  provide  him  with  company 
to  town.  Will  you  play  a  game  of  billiards  witii  me 
while  I  wait  for  the  next  train  to  Dover  ?  Don’t 
say  no,  if  you ’d  rather  not.  Tickets  ?  'Pliat  gen¬ 
tleman  has  mine,  guard.  Ta-ta !  Sorry  you ’ve  no 
time  for  a  game ;  best  love  to  papa-in-law.”  And 
taking  his  portmanteau,  he  sauntcreil  down  the 
station. 

“  How  I  got  my  story  told  at  head-iuiartcrs  I  don’t 
know.  Mr.  Baskcrville  first  frowned,  then  smiled, 
and  finally  roared.  I  entreated  him  to  keep  ray 
failure  from  the  other  clerks,  and  you  three  lads  are 
the  first  who  know  it.” 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  more  about  them  ?  ” 
said  I. 

“  Yes ;  it  was  not  such  a  very  bad  affair,  after  all. 
He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  some  uncle  of 
his,  delighted  at  having  an  Honorable  for  a  niece, 
left  them  some  money,  and  I  believe  he  settled  down 
as  a  country  gentleman.  Ixird  Valilane  has,  how¬ 
ever,  I  umlerstand,  never  forgiven  them ;  and  now, 
bora,  ‘  Home,  sweet  home.’  ” 

I  thanked  our  good-natured  chief  for  lus  story ; 
and,  when  we  met  the  same  morning  at  a  later  hour, 
we  youngsters  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  grave 
ami  sedate  gentleman,  who  looked  as  if  “  money  ar¬ 
ticles  ”  were  his  only  literature,  w.is  the  same  who 
had  been  the  hero  of  the  story  of  which  he  himself 
was  also  the  relatcr. 

METEOROLITES. 

[Translated  for  Erear  Sattsdat  tram  the  Journal  del  Ddbatt.] 
M.  DAUiiRitE  has,  for  several  years  past,  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  jgreat  many  of  those 
stones  fallen  from  the  sky,  which  are  called  meteoro- 
lites  or  aerolites.  He  has  related  tlie  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  fall,  described  the  appearance, 
and  examined  the  composition  of  each  of  them. 

Although  these  phenomena  present  little  variety, 
we  arc  never  tired  of  studying  them,  for  wo  have 
no  other  manner  of  examining  or  of  touching  a  sub¬ 
stance  of  other  t  han  terrestrial  origin. 

M.  Kenan  says,  somewhere,  that  the  eye  is  a  purer 
and  nobler  organ  than  the  hand,  —  an  organ  nothing 
sullies  and  which  sullies  nothing;  ncverthclcsf-,  it 
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geenis,  in  the  field  of  experiment,  touch  merits  the 
preference  given  it  by  Lucretius.  The  hand  su^- 
aests  the  most  certain  notions  in  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences.  The  real  existence  of  stars,  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  the  eyes  and  of  telescopes,  is  unques¬ 
tionably  assured  knowledge.  Mathematical  laws, 
and  the  regularity  of  their  motion,  reveal  their  real- 
itv  in  mas®,  weight,  and  their  impenetrability;  in 
other  words,  the  essential  properties  of  matter.  But 
want  to  touch  them,  and,  failing  to  do  that,  we 
are  tempted  at  times  to  look  upon  them  as  mere 
visions.  We  find  it  anything  but  easy  to  class  as¬ 
tronomy  among  the  natural  sciences. 

!  But  when  bmlies  in  fragments  come  to  us  from 
'  those  regions  of  space  which  lie  beyond  the  terres- 
!  trial  atmosphere,  —  bodies  which  no  human  hand 
I  has  laid  hold  of,  which  perhaps  no  living  thing  has 
toucheil,  the  substantial  reality  of  bodies  phiced 
even  beyond  tlie  reach  of  our  sight  seems  more  cer¬ 
tain  to  us,  because  it  becomes  palpable.  Tlie  sky 
is,  as  it  were,  filled  with  things,  and  we  escajje  for¬ 
ever  from  the  tendency  of  ignorant  and  simple 
minds  to  believe  earth  everything.  It  would  even 
seem  that  these  stiecimcns  ought,  if  carefully  studied, 
to  furnish  us  with  additional  information  about  the 
constitution  of  the  universal  substance,  and  throw 
light  upon  several  of  the  greatest  problems  of  natural 
philosophy  and  metaphysics.  I^et  us  see  on  what 
grounds  of  reason  this  hope  is  built. 

The  fall  of  a  metcorolite  is  commonly  attended 
with  a  report  like  that  of  several  cannon  siaiutta- 
ncously  fired.  The  force  of  projection  is  so  great  that 
the  stone  buries  itself  in  a  hole  several  incmes  deep, 
where  it  remains  so  hot  that  it  is  some  time  before  it 
can  be  removed.  Sometimes  the  stone  thrown  in  this 
way  comes  in  contact  with  a  hard  and  clastic  sub¬ 
stance,  — stone,  for  instance ;  then  it  describes  a  sort 
of  ricochet,  and  not  only  may  fall  some  leagues  far¬ 
ther  off,  but  may  bound  entirely  beyond  our  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  this  so  far  as  to  go  bevond  the  limit  of 
the  earth’s  sphere  of  attraction,  and  recommence  its 
tliglit  through  space.  This  probably  was  the  history 
of  the  metcorolite  of  Orgueil  in  Tarn-and-Garonne 
county.  Sometimes  these  8tone.s  are  numerous,  and 
cover  the  ground  with  their  fragments.  At  L’Aigle 
these  stones  fell  in  1803  in  such  quantities  as  to  cover 
I  a  surface  of  two  s<juare  leagues.  They  are  in  general 
blackish,  angular,  and  their  exterior  ap])earance  is  so 
I  little  different  from  some  terrestrial  rocks  that  men 
j  hesitated  for  a  long  time  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
a  celestial  origin,  tor  it  is  not  often  that  spectators  wit¬ 
ness  their  fall.  Men  have  rarely  the  good  luck  of  the 
person  who  saw  one  of  these  stones  fall  on  August 
'ib,  1865,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aumale  (Algeria). 

I  He  was  able  to  give  an  exact  relation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  for  he  came  near  being  killed  by  the 
•  fall. 

As  soon  as  oliscrvers  were  satisfied  that  there  really 
were  minerals  which  had  fallen  from  the  sk^,  their 
j  first  impulse  was  to  attribute  them  to  a  volcanic  crup- 
;  tion.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  suppiosing  that  the 
I  lava  and  stones  cjecteil  by  volcanoes  might  have  been 
j  thrown  great  distances.  But  the  fall  of  these  stones 
is  not  more  frc<|uent  in  the  neighborhooil  of  craters 
than  elsewhere,  and  the  eruptive  force  of  volcanoes 
cannot  throw  to  so  great  a  distance  such  heavy 
masses.  Lastly,  the  chemical  composition  of  metc- 
orolites  and  volcanic  stones  is  not  tW  same. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  gases  and  vapors  of 
the  atmosphere,  under  the  influence  of  some  powerful 
agent  (electricity,  for  instance),  could  be  condensed 
so  as  to  fonii  a  hanl  ^nd  heavy  substance.  Although 


chemical  analysis  rarely  reveals  the  presence  ^  me-  i 
talic  vapors  in  the  air,  it  is  certain  there  are  traces  of  j 
them.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  the  Clausthal  manu-  | 
factories  alone  throw  into  the  air  20,000,000  pounds  : 
of  water,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  and  sulphur,  and  several 
of  these  elements  have  been  found  in  rain-water 
and  melted  snow.  But  these  vapors  are  extremely 
disseminated,  and  enormous  masses  of  air  scarcely 
contain  a  few  millionth  parts  of  a  grain.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  suppose  that  an  agent  acts  simultaneously  up¬ 
on  so  great  a  space  as  one  must  necessarily  conceive  | 
under  this  hypothesis,  and  that  these  scattered  mat-  | 
ters  arc  instantly  condensed.  And  this  condensa¬ 
tion  must  necessarily  be  instantaneous,  because  no,  | 
not  the  least  particle,  could  increase  after  its  forma-  I 
tion,  for  it  would  at  once  fall  by  the  law  of  gravita-  i 
tion.  ; 

Laplace  thought  the  volcanoes  of  the  moon  might  j 
throw  as  far  as  us  the  matter  ejected  during  their  1 
eruptions.  He  reckoned  the  force  of  projection  this 
matter  must  receive  to  be  thrown  to  the  point  where 
it  would  begin  to  obey  terrestrial  attraction.  But 
its  initial  velocity  would  really  be  greater  than  one 
can  conceive  an  eruptive  force  to  possess ;  and,  more-  | 
over,  a  series  of  improbable  liazards  must  occur  to  i 
throw  that  matter  as  far  as  the  earth.  A  heavy  | 
body  thrown  off  by  the  moon  obeys  not  only  the  | 
force  of  projection,  but  the  force  which  results  from  i 
the  motion  of  the  moon  itself.  These  two  forces  i 
act  together,  and  there  must  be  a  given  relation  be-  | 
tween  the  direction  and  the  velocity  of  the  matter 
thro>vn,  before  the  resultant  of  those  two  forces  co-  [ 
incides  with  the  straight  line  which  runs  from  the  i 
earth  to  the  moon.  Lastly,  —  and  this  is  a  more  I 
conclusive  reason, —  the  phenomenon  which  was  sup-  ! 
posed  to  be  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the  moon  has  ' 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  play  of  light.  I 

Chladni’s  hypothesis,  which  assumes  the  fall  of  | 
meteorolitcs  to  lie  the  same  phenomenon  as  falling 
stars  and  bolides,  is  very  probable,  if  it  be  not  proved,  ! 
although  the  latter  do  not  always  leave  a  material  i 
trace  upon  earth ;  for  all  of  tliem  do  not  traverse  our  i 
atmosphere,  anti  all  of  them  are  not  attracted  to  us.  1 
It  has  even  been  suppoe^  that  some  of  them  have 
fallen  so  near  as  to  be  influenced  by  terrestrial  at-  \ 
traction,  while  in  the  mean  time  they  are  so  far 
from  earth  as  to  obey  other  attractions.  When 
this  conjuncture  of  influences  takes  place,  they 
do  not  fall,  but  they  remain  near  us  in  the  state  of 
permanent  satellites,  subject  to  several  contrary 
forces.  The  last  keeper  of  the  Toulouse  Observa-  I 
tory  was  led  by  calculations  to  believe  one  of  these  1 
bodies  is  suspended  5,087-^  miles  from  the  earth,  anil  * 
kept  there  by  the  contrary  forces  alludcil  to,  an<l  it  | 
revolves  around  the  earth  in  three  hours  and  twen-  | 
ty  minutes.  Everybody  has  read  the  imaginary  | 
voyage  of  M.  Verne,  in  which  so  much  romantic  i 
reality  is  joined  with  a  most  scientific  imagination,  | 
and  remembers  that  the  aluminium  ball  which  car-  | 
ries  Michel  Ardan  and  Barbicanc,  not  having  been  > 
thrown  far  enough,  forms  part  of  the  lunar  world,  i 
and  gravitates  around  the  moon.  I 

It  IS  reckoned  that  several  thousand  shooting  stars  1 
dart  annually  across  our  horizon,  which  o.xcrcise  the  [ 
patience  of  the  astronomer  who  lives  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Luxembourg,  M.  Coulvier  Gravier,  who  hM 
for  the  last  twenty  years  recordeil  the  date  of  their 
appearance,  their  direction,  and  the  degree  of  their 
brilliancy.  They  attain  their  maximum  in  August 
and  November. 

Bolides  are  larger  and  move  slowly.  Their  light 
is  perhaps  less  brilliant,  although  their  size  and 
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slow  motion  make  them  more  visible.  In  1799, 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  saw  boUdee,  apparently  as 
large  as  the  moon,  fall  thick  as  snow-tlakes.  Con- 
iining  their  attention  to  a  Yery  small  zone,  they 
counted  six  hundrcil  and  fifty’ in  fifteen  minutes, 
which  would  give  for  the  whole  hemisphere  36,640 
an  hour,  and  above  200,000  for  the  whole  duration 
of  the  phenomenon.  I'heir  brilliancy  and  color  va¬ 
ried,  as  it  does  in  all  shooting  stars.  Two  thirds  are 
commonly  of  a  white  color ;  the  others  are  yellow, 
red,  or  greenish.  It  is  believed  that  tlieso  shooting 
star's  are  (no  matter  what  their  color  may  be)  frag¬ 
ments  of  planets  or  small  planets.  Their  appearance 
in  unusual  numbers  at  given  periods  of  time  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  supposing  that  the  earth  crosses,  while  de¬ 
scribing  its  orbit,  a  sort  of  ring  formed  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  small  bodies,  which  circulate  around 
the  sun  with  extreme  velocity.  They  do  not  fall  on 
us,  but  we  meet  them  in  space.  Sometimes,  too,  a 
planet  may  burst,  and  the  fragments  fly  until  tliey 
I’ome  within  the  earth’s  sphere  of  attraction,  and  as 
they  fly  they  become  luminous  by  the  very  rapidity 
of  their  motion.  Such  is  the  double  origin  of  shoot¬ 
ing  stars  and  meteorolites. 

The  first  (luostion  we  ask,  when  we  sec  a  meteor- 
olite,  is,  whetMr  it  is  formctl  of  the  same  substances 
which  compose  our  globe,  or  is  a  peculiar  substance 
which  differs  from  everything  around  ns.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  simple.  We  have  long  known  that  the  same 
elements,  the  same  salts,  the  same  ciystalline  forms  are 
to  be  found  on  earth  and  in  ail  the  fragments  which 
have  reached  us  from  the  sky.  The  laws  of  chem- 
istr}’,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  gravitation,  are  the  same 
everywhere.  If  all  substances  known  to  man  have 
not  been  discovered  in  meteorolites,  at  least  iron, 
oxygen,  sulphur,  etc.,  —  in  all,  fourteen  out  of  sixty- 
three  simple  substances,  —  have  been  found  in  them, 
and  combined  just  as  we  are  accustomed  to  sec  them 
in  our  laboratories. 

Meteorolites  are  divided  into  iron-mctcorolites 
and  stone-mcteorolites.  Some  of  the  former  consist 
of  pure  iron,  others  of  iron  mixed  with  stony  sub¬ 
stances.  The  iron  found  in  them  is  “  native  ”  iron, 
that  is,  metallic.  It  is  called  ^  meteoric  iron,”  be¬ 
cause  its  existence  in  this  state,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  is  considered  doubtful.  This  iron  is  not  a  pe¬ 
culiar  substance,  nor  a  peculi.ar  combination  ;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  iron  itself,  in  a  state  of  purity  which 
cannot  be  attained  by  any  human  process. 

It  is  true  iron  has  been  found  in  this  state  of 
p-arity  in  coal-fiiilds  which  liad  been  devastated  by 
subterranean  conflagrations,  which  transformed  the 
coal-mine  into  a  natural  Uast-fiirnace.  In  a  hy¬ 
drated  iron-mine  in  Saxony  this  sort  of  “  native  ” 
iron  is  found  in  core  (w  kern,  and  in  stalactites,  and 
it  is  also  found  in  microacopic  grains  in  the  basaltic 
or  trap-rock  of  the  Giants’  Causeway  in  Ireland. 
But  nowhere  is  it  found  in  such  large  quantities  as 
in  meteorolites.  Von  Humboldt  saw  one  in  Mex¬ 
ico  which  weighed  4,000  pounds.  Boussingault  ex¬ 
amined  one  in  South  America  which  weighed  1,500 
pounds.  It  was  found  on  Good  Saturday,  1810, 
and  was  purchased  by  the  C(4umblan  government. 
A  portion  of  it  was  broken  off,  to  foiige  a  sword 
which  was  presented  to  BoUvru*. 

Tlic  meteoric  iron  often  looks  like  coarsely 
wrought  iron,  although  meteors  are  unquestionably 
natural  and  nnworked.  It  has  the  fbU^ing  pecu¬ 
liarity.  If  the  snrfhce  of  the  iron  be  washed  with  an 
acid,  regular  lines  appear,  which  are  called  Whl- 
maastaetten’s  figures,  nom  the  name  of  the  scientific 
man  who  first  saw  them.  They  remind  one  of  the 


arabesques  seen  on  damaskeened  iron.  They  are 
reduced  by  small  iron  crjstals,  which  uro  laid  I 
are  by  the  dissolution  of  a  substance  disseminated  I 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  meteorolitc,  and  which  is  i 
probably  nickel  or  phoephure  of  iron.  Nickel  is  ! 
not  very  rare  in  mines,  but  it  is  not  commonly  found  i 
associated  with  iron  os  in  the  meteorolites.  When  ! 
the  iron  of  meteorolites  is  melted  it  loses  the  property 
of  presenting  these  brilliant  figures.  M.  llaubr^ 
attributes  tins  change  to  too  rapid  cooUng. 

In  several  ingenious  cxpeninents  hi.  Daiibree 
attempted  to  make  this  sort  of  meteorolites  by  com¬ 
bining  iron  with  sulphur,  nickel,  silieium,  etc.  Al- 
thoiif^i  the  metallic  structure  was  produced  with¬ 
out  ditHculty,  Widmanstaetten’s  figures  did  not  ap- 
jicar.  Nevertheless,  by  melting  soft  iron  with  a  ’ 
mixture  of  phosphure  of  iron  and  nickel  he  obtained 
masses  precisely  like  meteoric  iron  in  their  apjicar- 
ance  and  structure. 

Meteoric  stones  oflered  M.  Daiibrec  a  much  more  • 
interesting  and  varied  object  of  study  than  meteoric  ■ 
iron,  because  the  composition  of  the  former  is  much 
more  complicated.  He  has  bent  all  bin  efforts  to 
analyze  and  to  compose  them,  and  he  Ims  obtained 
unhoped-for  results.  Ebelmcn  was  the  first  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  synthesis  of  minerals.  He  succeeded  in 
making  a  great  many  precious  stones,  whicli  could 
not  be  calleil  false  jewels,  because  tUcir  materials 
were  procisely  like  those  of  precious  stones,  and  were 
the  result  of  the  same  chemical  reactions.  The  fire 
alone  was  diftcrent,  and  the  fire  of  M.  Ebelmen’s 
furnace  had  neither  the  same  origin  nor  the  same 
power  as  terrestrial  fire.  He  manufactured  in  this 
way  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds  and  quartz.  Had 
these  stones  been  larger  and  cheaper,  they  would 
have  produced  a  revolution  in  jewelry. 

M.  Daiibree,  who  has  attracted  attention  by  anal- 
ogou.s  studies,  determined  in  the  first  place  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  exact  composition  of  meteoric  stones.  Tlieir 
composition  is  not  very  varied ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  it  with  precision.  A  clicmicnl  analysis, 
wluch  merely  imb'eates  the  elements,  —  the  simple 
substances  wliicli  have  enteml  into  combination  to 
make  one  compound  substance,  —  is  not  enough,  lie- 
cause  common  stones,  which  arc  in  great  number  ' 
and  most  varieil,  arc  produced  by  the  combination  , 
of  a  small  number  of  elements.  Nay,  more.  It  is 
not  enough  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  tlie  latter 
are  united,  or  what  salts  they  have  formed.  It  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  to  what  miiieralogical  group 
they  belong.  This  group  does  not  depend  soWy  on 
the  nature  of  the  element  or  of  the  salt,  for  its  com¬ 
position  is  neither  so  determined,  nor  are  its  propor¬ 
tions  so  defined,  as  chemical  compoiimls.  For  in¬ 
stance,  chalk  and  marble  arc  composed  of  calcium, 
oxygen,  and  carbon ;  they  both  are,  besides,  two 
carbonates  of  lime,  and  nevertheless  they  differ  in 
appearance,  structure,  and  properties.  It  is  tlierc- 
fore  a  matter  of  imjiortance  to  ascertain,  not  only 
whether  there  be  silieium  or  silex  in  the  meteorolites, 
blit  what  silicate  is  formed,  and  what  mineral  form  | 
the  silicate  has  assuinetl.  , 

Meteoric  stones,  -which  arc  smaller  than  meteoric  ^ 
iron,  are  covered  with  a  black  and  gla.ssy  crust  pro-  | 
duced  by  superficial  fusion.  It  is  probable  this  fti- 
sion  took  place  during  their  flight  through  the  | 
atmosphere.  Nevertheless,  in  melting  these  stones 
in  a  crucible,  M.  Daubrde  did  not  obtain  this  con- 
fnseil,  glassy  substance ;  he  found,  on  the  contrarj-, 
a  substance  which  had  great  tendency  to  crystalliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  this  process  of  melt¬ 
ing,  carefully  made,  so  far  from  decomposing  the 
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stone,  must  put  H  in  that  liquid  state  in  Trhich  the 
minertls  are  separate  from  each  other,  and  areumc 
the  crystallii>€  forms  whieh  distin^nish  them.  Con¬ 
sequently  this  procese  of  melting  is  made  neither  in 
class  nor  silver  vessels,  whieh  wonM  melt  with  tl«e 
^e  nor  in  platina  or  earthen  vessels,  which  wouhl 
combine  with  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  It  is 
made  in  vessels  of  carbon,  which  have,  it  is  true,  the 
inconvenience  of  reducing  the  iron,  and  of  transfonn- 
in*'  all  of  it  into  metallic  or  meteoric  iron. 

"Peridot  crystals  appear  in  the  melted  mass. 
Peridot  crAT^tsds  are  yellow  or  greenish  stones,  formed 
of  silicate  of  magnesia  combined  with  coloring  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  proto.xide  of  iron,  magne.sia,  and 
nickel.  This  mineral  was  rare  before  the  discovery 
of  crystals  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  associated  with  en- 
statite  in  meteorolites.  Plnstatite  is  another  com¬ 
pound  of  sile.x,  very  similar  to  peridot..  The  crvst.als 
obtained  by  ftision  and  cooling  are  less  small  and 
less  confused  than  those  of  meteoric  stones  which 
have  not  been  melted. 

Whence  comes  this  difference?  AVere  not  the 
meteoric  stones  exposed  in  celestial  space  to  tem¬ 
perature  sufficiently  high  to  melt  them  ?  Did  not 
the  stars,  as  well  as  the  earth,  become  solid  by  cool- 
iag?  ITie  accurate  and  sagacious  author  of  the 
paper  we  are  analyzing  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
universe  has  undergone  the  same  transformations; 
but  he  compares  the  solidification  of  meteorolites  to 
the  soliiHfication  of  water.  AVhen  water  congeals, 
it  commonly  forms  kmw,  thin,  dove-taile<l  neeilles, 
each,  however,  distinct  from  the  other,  and  all  of 
them  delicate.  Snow  and  frost,  on  the  contrary, 
are  confused  crystallizations,  which  is  doubtless  be¬ 
cause  they  are  produced  by  the  sudden  transforma¬ 
tion  of  water  in  the  form  of  vapor  into  ice.  It  is 
not  cei-tsun  that  the  meteorolites  were  in  like  man¬ 
ner  instantly  transformed  from  a  gaseous  state  into 
solidity ;  but  at  all  events  the  size  and  distinctness 
of  crystals  do  certainly  depend  upon  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  as  the  agitation  of  the  liquid,  or 
the  duration  of  the  cooling. 

Meteoric  stones,  consequently,  are  perfectly  similar 
to  the  jicridot,  and  especially  to  the  Ihcrzolitc, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  peridot,  enstatite,  and  diop- 
side  pyroxene,  frequently  found  in  the  PiTcnees,  and 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Lhcrz,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  Native  iron  and  its  asso¬ 
ciation  with  nickel  are  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  aerolites  as  well  as  of  meteoric  iron.  Their  re¬ 
sistance  has  led  scientific  men  to  conclude  that  wa¬ 
ter  has  hail  no  share  in  the  formation  of  meteoro¬ 
lites,  humidity  bein"  incompatible  with  the  presence 
of  metallic  iron,  which  it  would  rapidly  oxvdize. 
This  absence  of  water  seems  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  conskler  its  abundance  on  earth,  (it  is 
found  even  in  the  substances  thrown  out  by  vol¬ 
canoes  in  eruption,)  and  remember  how  necessary  it 
is  to  the  greater  paii;  of  chemical  reaction. 

M.  Daubree  was  not  satisfied  with  having  analyzed 
and  melted  meteorolites.  He  desired  to  attempt  to 
manufacture  them  in  a  crucible  of  his  laboratory, 
and  to  witness  their  formation.  In  these  matters  it 
is  hard,  as  Fontcnellc  said,  to  catch  Nature  in  the 
act. 

But  the  experimenter  may  strive  to  imitate  her, 
or  at  least  to  manufacture  her  productions  by  grop¬ 
ing  his  way  until  the  success  of  his  c.\periments  as¬ 
sures  him  he  has  discovered  her  methods.  If  the 
experimenter  succeeds  in  manufacturing  a  stone,  it 
is  probable  he  has  superinduced  the  circumstances 
which  existed  when  the  stone  was  made  by  Nature. 
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The  first  and  most  natural  experiment  to  be  made 
by  one  who  would  attain  this  end,  evidently  was 
to  melt  terrestrial  stones  made  of  peridot  and  Iher- 
zolite.  It  was  believed  that  the  foniier  could  not  be 
melted;  but  the  experimenter  soon  detected  the 
analogy  which  existeil  between  these  two  minerals. 
He  soon  saw  he  had  but  to  add  a  little  silex  to  one 
to  obtain  the  other. 

AI.  Ihiubrde  has  manufhetnred  meteorolites  which 
exhibit  the  general  characteristics  and  even  the 
details  of  the  structure  of  those  formed  by  Nature. 
He  attained  this  result  by  melting  peridot  and 
Iherzolite  at  a  high  temperature.  This  is  such  a 
natural  process  that  the  exjieriment  succeeded  equal¬ 
ly  well  with  several  other  stones,  such  as  Labrador 
h^'persthene  and  pyroxene  thrown  out  by  Mount 
Etna  during  its  eruptions.  Serpentine  itself — 
another  green  rock,  likewise  formed  of  silex  and 
niagnesia,  which  is  quite  common  in  the  Apennines, 
in  Corsica,  and  in  Norway,  and  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes  —  has  been  melt^,  and  has  given  this  same 
mixture  of  peridot  ami  enstatite. 

Tliese  transformations  are  quite  fmjuent  in  nar 
tnre.  Nevertheless,  let  ns  observe  that  these  arti¬ 
ficial  meteorolites  are  made  in  carbon  crucibles ;  and 
this  is  doubtless  a  modification  of  Nature’s  method. 
Carbure  of  iron  or  castings  are  never  found  in  nat¬ 
ural  meteorolites.  The  degree  of  temperature  is 
likewise  lower  in  celestial  space  than  in  the  furnaces 
of  our  laboratories,  for  iron,  whieh  is  found  in  one  case 
disseminated  in  small  grains,  is  seen  in  the  other  in 
melted  globules.  A  degree  of  heat  not  exceeding 
red  heat,  and  a  current  of  hjrdrogen  gas,  would  more 
completelpr  reduce  it,  and  give  it  more  analogy  with 
meteoric  iron. 

Although  compounds  of  silex  and  magnesia  are 
not  rare  in  nature,  the  most  common  rocks  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  are  not  to  be  found  in  meteoro¬ 
lites.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  in  them 
like  the  stratifieil  layers,  namely,  those  formed  by 
successive  deposits,  or  like  granite,  which  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  or  of  silex,  alu- 
men,  potash,  and  soda.  Neither  do  we  find  in  them 
gneiss,  an  analogous  composition  in  which  mica  most 
abounds,  and  which  seems  to  form  the  fourth  or  fifth 
part  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  And  yet  it  is, 
in  general,  in  this  layer  that  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
and  precious  stones  are  found.  Neither  are  arena¬ 
ceous  layers  nor  fossiliferous  rocks  found  in  them ; 
in  fine,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  suggests  the 
action  of  an  ocean  or  a  deluge,  or  which  reveals  the 
presence  of  life.  Therefore  there  is  no  analogy  be¬ 
tween  meteorolites  and  the  superficial  envelope  of 
the  earth.  They  are  like  nothing  but  the  rocks 
from  the  very  depths  of  the  earth,  which  wc  see 
only  during  volcanic  eruptions. 

This  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  these  stones 
come  to  us  throivn  out  by  the  volcanoes  of  the  moon 
or  of  planets  whose  deeper  structure  alone  would  be 
familiar  to  us,  or  that  these  planets  themselves  have 
not  undergone  the  last  transformations  of  the  earth. 
All  this,  however,  is  by  no  means  certain ;  for  these 
stones  doubtless  being  the  result  of  the  fracture  of 
large  stars,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  wiiat  portion 
of  them  we  have  received.  Were  the  earth  to  burst, 
a  great  many  stars  would  receive  no  part  of  it  but 
peridot,  enstatite,  and  analogous  stones,  which  are 
very  abundant  in  the  lower  and  liquid  strata.  Be¬ 
sides,  organic  substances  may  have  been  destn^’ed 
or  burned  as  they  traversed  our  atmosphere,  since 
the  velocity  of  meteorolites  makes  them  in^'amles- 
cent,  and  coats  them  with  a  gUassy  matter,  and  often 
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makes  them  baxst,  probably  because  they  contain 
water  and  substaaccs  susceptible  of  being  reduced 
to  vapor. 

M.  Daubr^  is  not  inclined  to  think  meteorolitcs 
were  formed  by  the  melting  of  peridot  and  Ihcrzo- 
lite  as  he  made  them  in  his  crucible.  The  metals 
which  arc  the  base  of  them  seem  to  him,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  be  rather  oxidized.  It  has  even  been  siip- 
posetl  that  the  silicium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  the 
aluminium  of  the  earth  were  originally  metallic,  and 
have  combined  with  oxygen  to  form  silcx,  magnesia, 
and  aliimen.  It  is  pro^ble  that  the  same  course 
of  transformations  took  place  in  those  regions  of 
space  where  meteorlites  were  formed.  But  wheth¬ 
er  oxygen  was  rarer  than  on  earth,  or  its  period  of 
action  shorter,  the  substances  with  the  greatest 
affinity  for  oxygen  were  alone  saturated  with  it; 
the  others,  iron,  for  instance,  remain  in  the  metallic 
state.  On  earth,  on  the  contrary,  oxygen  has  alwaj-s 
been  in  excess,  and  no  element  has  escaped  its  in¬ 
fluence.  As  experiment  even  more  ingenious  than 
simple  has  confirmed  this  hypothesis.  In  melting 
the  elements  of  unoxidized  meteorolitcs  in  the 
midst  of  a  current  of  insufficient  oxygen,  M.  Dau- 
bree  obtained  peridot  and  meteoric  iron. 

The  principal  results  of  M.  Daubrde’s  researches 
are  accurate  and  full  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  meteorolitcs,  the  discovery  of  their  anali^y  to 
terrestrial  rocks,  the  artificial  reproduction,  the 
identity  of  the  transformations  of  all  matter  dissem¬ 
inated  throughout  the  universe,  and  of  which  worlds 
are  formed,  and  evidence  that  the  laws  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  arc  obeyed  in  the  heavens  ns  well 
as  upon  earth.  In  laying  them  before  the  reader,  we 
have  not  been  afraid  to  enter  into  rather  arid  and 
technical  detaib,  or  to  exhibit  the  uncertainties  and 
imperfections  of  modem  science,  which  is  still  un¬ 
able  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  real  nature  and 
habitabilit}'  of  planets.  Despite  the  vast  number  of 
experiments  and  hypotheses  made,  we  cannot  yet  do 
more  than  repeat  Descartes’s  concluding  remarks 
in  his  book  on  meteors :  “  I  hope  those  who  have 
understood  this  treatise  will  hereafter  see  nothing 
in  the  clouds  whose  cause  they  cannot  easily  com¬ 
prehend,  or  which  is  able  to  raise  their  wonder.” 


POPULAR  SONGS. 

“  Lkt  me  write  the  songs  of  a  people,  and  I  care 
not  who  makes  the  laws.”  There  is  sound  philoso¬ 
phy  in  that  saying,  but  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  popular  song-writer 
of  the  present  day.  The  poor-law  is  not  a  per¬ 
fect  enactment,  but,  as  an  agent  of  amelioration,  I 
should  say  that  its  *influencc  was  superior  to  that  of 
Slap-bang.  The  Bankmptcy  Act  is  said  to  be  a 
failure,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  benefits  which  it  con¬ 
fers  must  Im!  at  least  ecjual  to  those  which  society 
derives  from  Hunkey  Dorum,  or  the  Howling  Swell. 
Much  as  we  all  value  the  Sugar  Shop,  I  believe  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France  will  fairly  compete 
with  it  on  its  own  ground.  It  might  also  be  said 
that  the  navigation  laws,  with  all  their  faults,  arc 
more  to  be  loved  and  valued  than  Paddle  Your 
Own  Canoe,  although  that  popular  lyric,  with  a 
“  Now,  then,  all  together  ”  chorus,  earnestly  enjoins 
us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself.  And  the  Revised 
Code,  though  open  to  olnection,  might  claim  to  be 
as  strong  a  stimulus  to  the  progress  of  mankind  as 
Jog  along.  Boys,  or  its  popular  sequel.  Jog  along. 
Girls. 

The  minstrels  of  old  sang  the  glorious  deeds  of 


heroes,  the  troubadours  and  minnesingers  warbled 
of  the  loves  of  fair  ladies  and  gallant  knights,  the 
Celtic  bards  kept  alive  patriotism  and  nationality 
amrnig  their  country-men  with  “  thoughts  that  breathed 
and  words  that  burned,”  the  lisping  verse-stringers 
of  a  softer  age  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Phillis  and 
Chloc  prettily  enough,  the  sturdier  ballad-makers 
of  the  last  century  tuned  their  harps  to  the  roar  irf 
the  sea  and  glorified  Britannia,  Nelson,  and  hearts 
of  oak.  The  song-writer  of  the  present  recounts,  in 
shambling  doggerel,  the  kitchen  cupboard-love  of  the 
cook  and  the  policeman,  and  the  taproom-courtship 
of  the  ovster-wench  and  the  omnibus  cad. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  the  popular  song  has  been  ^ 
sudden  and  rapid.  Less  than  twenty  years  imo  wc  ' 
were  still  singing  My  Pretty  Jane,  the  Maids  of  i 
Merry  England,  and  Phillis  is  my  only  Joy.  AVe  ! 
rarely  hear  songs  of  this  character  sung  now,  and 
there  arc  no  new  songs,  of  the  same  class  to  take 
their  place.  The  successor  of  My  Pretty  Jane  was 
the  Ratcatcher’s  Daughter ;  of  Phillis,  Naughty  Je¬ 
mima  Brown.  My  Pretty  Jane  was  a  foolish  thing, 
to  be  sure,  but  if  wc  did  press  her  to  meet  us, — meet 
us  in  the  willow  glen  when  the  bloom  was  on  the 
rye  (for  no  particular  reason,  at  tliat  floral  season, 
except  that  she  was  “shy”),  she  did  not  outrage  our 
feelings  by  taking  too  much  to  drink  and  cutting 
away  with  a  chap  that  drives  an  ugly  donkey-eart. 
Phillis  was  a  very  different  young  woman  from 
Jemima  Brown.  She  was  faitliless,  it  is  true,  like 
Jemima;  but  she  was  faithless  “as  the  winds  and 
seas,”  not  as  a  pair  of  sixteen-shilling  trousers,  made 
not  to  sit  down  in.  The  pretty,  jneasing  (though 
foolish)  sentimental  ballad  has  almost  entirely  disap¬ 
peared,  and  instead  of  celebrating  woman’s  loveliness 
and  grace,  wc  sing  of  her  ugliness  and  disgrace,  with 
“  Now,  then,  all  together,”  and  she  stabbed  herself 
with  the  carving-knife,  and  a  right  fol  dc  riddle  lol 
de  ray.  Murder  and  suicide  have  become  exceed¬ 
ingly  comic  in  these  days.  The  carving-knife  and 
the  water-butt  are  the  modem  darner  and  bowl, 
and  their  mortal  effects  are  invarial^-  celebrated  in 
a  chorus  of  jubilation. 

The  earliest  so-called  negro  songs,  which  initiated 
the  present  comic  era,  were  inoffensive  enough,  and 
some  of  these  were  united  to  very  pretty  music. 
Uncle  Ned  was  a  stupid  old  nigger,  and  8<*arcely 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  white  folks ;  yet  there 
was  pathos  in  his  little  history.  It  was  tmly  pitiful 
to  hear  that  the  old  man  musical  had  got  no  teeth 
for  to  eat  •  the  hoe-cake,  and  got  no  eyes  for  to 
sec.  And  there  was  a  touch  of  poetry  in  his  fiddle 
hanging  up,  silent  forevemiore,  Ixjcause  old  t'ncle 
Ned  was  dead,  and 

“  Gone  where  the  good  niggers  go.” 

The  old  Folks  at  Home,  originating  in  the  streets, 
found  an  echo  in  many  a  drawing-room ;  and  gen¬ 
teel  young  ladies,  singing  in  unison,  brought  teai-s 
into  the  eyes  of  their  auditors  with 

“  Way  down  upon  the  Swanee  river, 

far,  far  away. 

There  ’a  where  my  heart  is  turning  ever. 

There  ’a  where  the  otd  folks  stay.” 

Even  old  Joe,  with  that  idiotic  propensity  of  his  for 
kicking  up  behind  and  before  when  he  went  with 
his  old  banjo  to  court  Dinah,  was  a  decent  sort  of 
nigger,  and  might  be  heard  of  in  the  best  society, 
“without  calling  a  blush  into  the  cheek  of  inno¬ 
cence  ”  ;  while  Sally’s  only  fault  was  that  she  would 
“  twist  her  heel  around,”  and  come  up  and  down  the 
middle  when  her  master’s  back  was  turned. 

Managers  of  theatres  still  act  iqion  the  faith  that 
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the  lower  classes  like  something  deep  and  sentimen* 
til  hut  the  managers  of  the  music-halls,  which  are 
'  now  the  academics  of  popular  music,  take  an  oppo- 
«ite  riew  of  their  likings,  and  give  them  the  broad¬ 
est  comicalities.  The  popular  comic  singer,  who 
jin<T8  such  songs  as  Slap-bang,  Costermonger  Joe, 
The  Mousetrap  Man,  The  Cure,  &c.,  is  better  paid 
I  than  many  of  the  artistes  at  the  Italian  Oimra.  lie 
'  is  the  idol  of  the  audiences  at  the  music-halls,  though 
i  in  most  cases  he  cannot  sing  a  note,  and  is  utteriy 
i  devoid  of  humor.  How  is  it  that  this  noisy  unartis- 
tic  performer  has  suddenly  become  such  a  favorite, 
to  the  utter  banishment  of  all  appeals  to  the  heart 
nnd  sentiment  V  ^ 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  let  us  see  what  there  is  in 
his  songs  to  excite  so  much  delight  and  enthusiasm. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  them,  some  little  time 
»go,  was  the  Sugar  Shop.  Here  is  the  first  verse  :  — 
“  I  love  a  very  pretty  girl. 

Her  name  ’«  ^Uy  Sewing  Cotton  ; 

Ub  !  Is  n’t  she  a  cherubim 
With  her  best  Sunday  frock  on  ! 

My  Sally  has  a  lovely  dress. 

With  frill'<  around  tlie  bottom. 

And  when  I  first  spied  Sally, 

By  Jingo,  I  was  struck  ! 

0  my  !  she  lodges  at  the  sugar  shop, 

0  my  !  I  guess  that  I ’m  In  luck ; 

0  dear !  she ’s  sweet  as  any  loUi^p, 

I  am  in  love  with  Sally,  she  is  a  darling  duck.” 


The  young  man  makes  up  to  Sally  in  Regent  Street, 
is  introtluced  to  her  mother,  who  keeps  a  mangle ; 
to  her  brother,  who  is  a  baker ;  and  Sally  herself, 
who  is  “  an  anti-floral  maker,”  accepts  him : 

“  And  on  Sunday  next  at  ten  o’clock 
Both  of  us  will  he  married, 

I ’d  rather  it  was  UMnorrow, 

^  Bor  she’s  such  a  darling  duck. 

Clams.  —  0  my  !  she  lodges  at  tlie  sugar  shop,”  kc. 

The  German  Band  was  another  “immensely  pop¬ 
ular  song.”  The  words  were  parodied  in  all  the 
burlcstjues  at  the  theatres,  the  music  was  playetl  in 
ever^’  orchestra,  and  ground  on  every  organ  ;  and 
this  18  a  specimen  of  the  poetry :  — 

“  Oh,  here  you  see  a  wretched  man. 

Made  more  so  by  deception, 

I  do  forget  what  woes  1  can 
In  utter  sheer  dejection  ; 

I  married  was  to  a  sweet  young  girl. 

Lor’  how  I  curse  the  mom 
That  first  I  saw  her,  and  so  I  wish 
I  never  hail  been  born  ! 

I  loveil  her,  and  she  ought  to  hare  been 
The  most  happy  In  the  land. 

But  she  loved  a  foreigner  who  blew  a  flageolet 
In  the  middle  of  a  Oerman  liaud.” 

In  the  course  of  five  more  long  verses  we  learn  that 
the  name  of  the  faithless  woman  was  Susannah,  that 
she  could  knit,  sing,  or  dance,  parley  voo  fransay, 
and,  of  course,  play  on  the  cottage  planner ;  but  with 
all  thcsc'accomplishments  she  had  an  incurable  pas¬ 
sion  for  a  foreigner  who  blew  a  flageolet  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  German  bantl.  Concerning  this  band  and 
its  members,  wc  Icam  that 
“  The  Frenoh  horn  was  in  C  and  the  flageolet  In  O, 

And  the  rest  of  them  all  out  of  tone. 

But  amid  this  awful  row  there  waa  somehow 
One  who  won  the  heart  of  Susannah, 

Who  stood  laughing  at  the  window  while  the  (}erman  flageolet 
Wioked  at  her  in  a  most  reekles|  manner.” 

The  end  of  this  most  unhappy  state  of  affairs  was 
that  Susannah  bolted  with  the  flageolet,  taking  away 
all  her  husband’s  “  sticks.”  But  the  song  is  not  des¬ 
titute  of  a  moral.  The  flageolet  went  for  a  “  sojer  ” 
in  America,  and  was  shot,  and  the  injured  husband 
consoled  himself  thus :  — 


In  battle  he  vm  killed  bj  %  shot  In  the  back, 
But  I*ve  no  nectl  for  caring, 

Aa  the  Oennan  flageolet  U  a  cold  corpae, 
While  SuMinnah  gete  her  living  by  charing.” 


The  Jolly  Dogs  was  so  great  a  favorite  as  to  call 
for  several  sequels,  such  as  the  Jiflly  Cats  and  the 
Jolly  Cocks.  I  find  the  words  of  the  latter  in  the 
“  Jolly  Cocks’  Song-Book,”  with  a  colored  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  jolly  cock  on  the  cover.  TTie  point  of 
the  song  is,  that  everybody  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a  cock, — the  lawyer,  liecausc  he  pecks  at  his 
clients;  tlie  member  of  Parliament,  because  he 
crows ;  and  the  doctor,  because  he  cocks  his  crest  i 
up.  Thus : 

“  The  doctor  cocks  his  crest  up 

If  you  tell  him  you  *re  in  pain, 

And  does  bis  liest  to  gather  up  a  heap  of  golden  grain. 

Ilow  gently  lie  will  Iiaodle  you, 

Of  wliich  he  has  the  knack, 

Until  when  yon  are  beaten 

You  ate  laid  upon  your  back.  • 

Chorus. 

“  Then  cock-a.dnodleH]oo, 

I ’m  a  cock-a.<laodle.doo. 

So  come  join  with  me  in  chorus. 

Every  cock-a.doodIe.doo. 

"(Spoken.)  Mow,  a  cAro-nometrical  crow,  for  the  doctor’s  chro¬ 
nometer.  (Croics.)’’ 

“Fortey’s  edition”  of  new  and  popular  songs  is 
recommended  to  the  public,  as  containing  Sydney’s 
great  song  of 

WHO  LIKES  GBAVY  OX  THEIR  TATER8  ? 

Here  is  a  verse :  — 

“  Dere  was  a  man  in  ole  Virgiuny 
And  Steben  waa  bis  name, 

Was  wedlocked,  had  two  pickaninni, 

And  waa  fader  ob  de  same. 

Move  along,  Stebon,  artful  ole  son. 

One  of  the  commentators  ; 

His  argument  it  was  dis  one. 

Who  likes  gravy  on  their  taters  ? 

Hove  along,  Steben,”  kc. 

^lo  song  of  the  season  has  been  received  with  so 
much  favor  as  the  Si.x  Magnificent  Bricks.  It  is 
published  in  various  forms,  with  and  without  the 
music,  and  has  been  sung  with  unbounded  applause 
at  all  the  music-halls.  It  runs  thus :  — 

“  Myself  and  some  friends,  once  tliinking  there  would  be  no  harm. 

Went  for  a  walk,  a  row  walking  arm-in-arm, 

The  night  it  was  dark,  the  streets  they  were  very  calm, 

When  we  went  out  for  a  spree. 

Said  Jones,  Mow,  do  what  I  tell  you,  my  boys, 

Hurrah,  hurrah ! 

I/Hider,  for  that  is  n’t  half  a  noise. 

Hurrah,  hurrah ! 

Tiien  we  struck  up  the  bagpipes  once  again 

To  let  tlie  people  see 

TIint  we  six  magnificent  liricks 

Had  made  up  our  minds  fur  a  spree. 

Fal  de  loodle,  fal  de  ral  doodle  nm, 

Argh  !  argh  !  there  ’■  Sal  and  Metliusalem, 

Argh  !  argh !  they  ’re  gone  to  Jerusalem, 

Doodle  um  doodle  um  day.” 

The  comic-song  writer  and  the  comic-song  smger, 
who  arc,  in  most  cases,  one  and  the  same  person, 
have  taken  a  great  fancy  lately  to  make  fun  of  the 
name  of  the  sacred  city,  and  sis  one  downward  step 
in  the  path  of  impropriety  loads  to  another,  he  is 
generally  driven  to  rhyme  it  with  “  Methusalem.” 
One  favorite  song  of  the  people  runs :  — 

“  Bly  old  horse  he  comes  from  Jerusalem, 

Comet  from  Jerusalem, 

Comet  from  Jerutalem. 

He  stepped  so  high  that  they  put  him  in  a  mutee-um, 

Down  in  Alabum.” 

But  it  is  not  often  that  the  nonsense  is  so  funny 
as  this. 

In  the  Swells’  Songster,  the  latest  monster  budget 
of  popular  songs,  may  be  found  among  the  latest 
novelties,  Sal  and  Methuselah,  a  verse  of  which 
runs  thus :  — 

“  Y'ou  must  know  that  Sal  was  a  smart  young  gal, 

And  her  fame  hail  travelleil  for, 

And  an  oyster-atand  she  kept  in  the  Strand, 

Not  a  mile  from  Temple  Bar, 

Her  lover  roee  up  each  morning  at  live, 

And  he  dressed  by  the  light  of  a  sur. 
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I  Tic  wai  a  dog  deatrojer  at  a  aauaage-machlDa, 

Hill  yoBug  Methoielah. 

Chorus. 

“The  lady  wai  (air,  let  me  deeUrc, 
j  The  gent  tall  and  muacular, 

!  And  held  In  respect  by  one  and  all 

j  Were  Sal  and  Methuselah 

j  Nothing  on  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  heavens 
j  above,  is  sacred  to  the  popular  son^-vrriter  when 
I  be  wants  to  adorn  his  lyrical  tale  of  Sal  the  oystcr- 
i  wench  with  a  rh}’me. 

j  A  comic  singer,  who  calls  himself  “  the  ^reat,” 

I  and  who  is  said  to  have  made  a  fortune  by  singing 
I  Slap-bang,  lately  introduced  a  song,  which  he  sings 
I  in  cliaracter,  called  Costermonger  Joe.  He  imitates 
the  voice  and  manner  of  a  costermonger  calling  his 
wares  in  the  street,  relates  how  all  the  girls  were  in 
love  with  him,  and  at  the  end  of  each  verse  proudly 
invites  the  audience  to  sing  with  him  the  chorus,  — 

I  OMtermoQger  Joe, 

1  *in  costermonger  Joe/* 

I  have  seen  a  hall  fiill  of  staid  middle-aged  re- 
s}x;ctable-looking  people  of  both  sexes,  all  declaring 
at  the  top  of  their  voices  that  they  were  Costermon¬ 
ger  Joe.  There  is  another  comic  singer  who  calls 
I  himself  “  The  Jolly,”  who  has  made  a  great  fame  in 
i  the  music-hall  sphere  by  singing  Jog  along.  Boys.  It 
I  is  recommended  as  a  song  suitable  fur  tim  drawing¬ 
room,  and  here  is  a  specimen  :  — 

“  From  me  no  doleful  dige  you  ’ll  hear. 

To  make  you  ead  or  leave  you  queer ; 

But  if  you’re  dull,  thla  chant  of  mine 
Will  wake  yon  up  like  sparkllug  wine. 

Upi  and  downs  in  life  I  *¥0  seen. 

Lucky  and  unlucky  been  ; 

But  wrong  or  right,  or  right  or  wrong. 

This  is  the  burden  of  my  song,  — 

Jog  along.  Jog  along.  Jog  along,  boys. 

Jog  along,  boys,  wKh  a  rattle  and  noise. 

Jog  along.  Jog  along.  Jog  along,  boys. 

Jog  along  boys,  hnn^  !  ” 

I  have  seen  a  jolly  gentleman  in  full  evening  cos- 
I  tume,  including  brand-new  white  kid  gloves,  come 
on  to  sing  this,  telling  the  audience  mat  he  com¬ 
posed  the  chorus  expressly  for  them,  and  begging 
them  to  join  in.  I  think  I  see  in  the  verse  given 
above  the  true  answer  to  my  query,  “  Whence  the 
extraordinary  popularity  of  these  absurd  songs?” 
They  all  have  ehomses,  in  which  the  audiences  may 
join  with  Slap-bang,  a  rattle  and  a  noise,  Jerusalem, 
or  some  other  catch-line  of  the  kind,  which  tickles 
the  ear  without  penetrating  to  the  understanding. 

Three  of  tlie  most  popiuar  songs  at  the  present 
time  arc  Mincemeat,  Hunkey  Dorum,  and  the 
Mousetrap  Man.  In  the  first: 

“  Hy  iwceUieart  wu  not  a  beauty  bright. 

Nor  yet  outright  a  perfect  fright, 

She  WM  only  o>ok  to  a  >iarrowDUe, 

And  her  name  was  PoUj  Aun  ; 

Wliea  her  onions  she  iieeled  1  could  almost  cry, 

As  adoring  before  tier  I  knelt, 

Bnt  when  she  chof>|»ed  mincemeat  at  Christmas  time, 

What  tramiail  enjoyment  I  felt ! 

While  her  mlDcemeat  knife  went 
Chop  chop  chop,  chop  chop  chop  chop,  chop  chop, 

While  her  miooemest  knife  went 
Chop  chop  chop,  ehope^  ohopety  chop.** 

Now,  then,  all  together ; 

“  Chop,  chop  chop,”  fcc. 

Hunkey  Dorum  will  show  the  degeneration  which 
lias  taken  place  in  negro  songs :  — 

“  I  went  out  one  day  for  a  lark, 

Hunkey  Dorum,  we  am  de  boya, 

I  met  a  lubly  gal  in  de  park, 

Hunkey  Dorum,  doodle  dum  day.” 

Of  course  the  gal  behaves  shamefully,  with  a 

“  Hunkey  Dorum,  doodle  dum  day.” 

I  will  not  inflict  the  Mousetrap  Man  upon  the 
patience  of  the  reader ;  but  I  may  remark  that  the 


music  (which  is  very  pretty)  is  played  in  drawing, 
rooms.  If  a  young  lady  wants  the  piece,  she  miS 
ask  for  it  by  Jic  name  of  the  Mousetrap  Man ;  and 
on  pcrusii^  it,  she  will  learn  how  Miss  Scratchem 
from  Itchin  kicked  out  her  young  man,  slammed 
the  door  in  his  face,  sent  him  adritt  witli  a  flea  in 
his  car,  “guv  him  turnips,”  whatever  that  may 
mean,  and  bolted  with  thc^  mousetrap  man,  singing, 

“  MouMtnpi !  mouMtnpc,  who  ’ll  buy  F  ” 

At  a  “  first-class  music-hall  ”  the  other  evening 
I  heard  a  gentlemanly-looking  youth  singing  aliort 
a  man  with  a  carpet-bag.  Personating  the  man 
with  the  carpet-bag,  the  singer  boasted  of  his  rogu- 
cries,  —  how  he  had  made  his  trousers  out  othig 
landlady’s  sheets,  swindled  a  hotel-keeper,  bolting 
with  the  plate,  and  leaving  his  carpet-bag  stuffd 
with  bricks.  When  he  is  brought  before  the  judge, 
he  tells  that  fiinctionary,  “  if  there  warn’t  such 
chaps  as  us  there  would  be  notliing  for  you  to  do.” 
This  clever  retort  was  received  with  great  applause. 
Another  song  by  this  genteel  young  man  had  for  its 
chorus  (in  which  the  audience  joined), 

“  Lurry  doodle  dampy 
Iloodle,  doodle  day, 

With  a  baodlc  rolled  ia  her  apron.” 

The  bundle  rolled  in  an  apron  was  a  baby,  which 
was  foisted  upon  tlic  young  man  by  a  young  woman. 
When  he  unrolls  the  baby  he  twists  its  nose,  which 
he  says,  with  rare  humor,  is  like  a  parish  pickaxe, 
and  the  moral  is  that  wc  are  all  to  beware  of  a 
girl 

“  With  a  bundle  roiled  in  her  apron, 

Larry  doodle  dumpy,”  frc. 

This  young  man  —  in  genteel  evening  costume  — 
sang  a  very  gross  song,  i^ich  was  hissed  by  two  or 
three  decent  persons.  The  singer,  on  returning  to 
the  stage,  had  the  impudence  to  rebuke  them  with 
a  rather  witty  retort :  “  There  were  only  two  things 
that  bksed,  a  goose  and  a  serpent.”  He  had  this 
so  pat  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  that  I  think  he  must 
have  been  used  to  hissing.  Glory,  Hallelujah,  I 
see,  has  been  incorporated  among  the  popular 
comic  songs.  We  have 

“  Hang  Jeff  Davit  on  a  era]M^>pl•-tree, 

Hang  Jeff  Davit  on  a  crab-apide-tree, 

Hong  Jeff  Davit  on  a  cial>.apple-tree. 

At  we  go  marching  home.” 

Now,  then,  all  together : 

“  0,  glory  halleliijah,  glory,  glory 

Ilallelujah, 

O,  glory  ballelnjab,  glory,  glory 

Hallelajah, 

•  0,  glory  hanelqjah,  glory,  glory, 

Hit  tool  it  marching  on.” 

This  is  in  the  same  programme  with  'Tilda  Toots, 
or.  You  should  have  seen  her  Boots.  ’Tilda  went 
skating  in  the  park,  and  had  a  mishap :  — 

“  At  I,  the  ohair,  and  ’Tilda  Toots, 

Were  ttmggling  in  a  heap, 

I  A  dozen  tkalert,  more  or  lett, 

Came  o’er  ut  in  a  heap ; 

Some  went  tumbling  head  o’er  heelt. 

Others  on  the  bock. 

When  soddenly  where  ’Tilda  lay, 

The  ioe  began  to  crack. 

The  water  next  came  bubbllag  np. 

Crash,  I  taw  the  boots 
Alone  aiMve  the  waters. 

Where  had  gone  down  Tilda  Toots.” 

Many  persons,  I  dare  say,  have  heard  of  the 
famous  song  of  Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe,  without 
having  heard  it  sung,  or  knowing  what  it  means. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  class,  I  will  give  a 
verse:  — 

“  I ’ve  travelled  about  a  bit  In  my  time, 

And  of  troublci  I  ’vc  seen  a  few, 

Dttt  fbnnd  it  better  in  every  clime 
To  paddle  my  own  canoe. 
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M/  irants  in  unalt,  I  oin  not  it  ill 
If  1117  debti  in  pild  vhen  due  ; 

I  drlre  liny  itrifl  In  the  ocein  of  life 
While  I  piddli  my  tma  cinoe. 

Ckarui. 

“Then  love  your  neighbor  11  youneU 
Ai  the  world  you  go  Inrelling  through, 

Aud  never  sit  down  with  1  teir  or  1  frown, 

But  piddle  your  own  cinoc.” 

Some  of  the  very  best  of  our  old  popular  songs 
contain  silly  lines  and  bad  rhymes,  and  some  of 

(lieni _ as,  for  example,  the  Death  of  Nelson  —  are 

ungrammatical ;  but  very  many  of  the  popular  songs 
of  the  present  day  are  destitute  of  sentiment,  des¬ 
titute  of  sense,  destitute  of  humor.  Thev  are  only 
tolerable  because  their  vulgarly  nonsensical  words 
ire  smothered  in  pleasing  mwtic.  We  need  not 
search  far  in  order  to  discover  that  the  public  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  tolerate  them  because 
they  have  no  choice.  One  summer’s  day  lately  I 
was  present  at  a  bean-feast.  After  dinner,  when 
conviviality  began,  the  gay  young  apprentices  fa¬ 
vored  us  with  some  songs  of  the  music-hall  class 
gnd  in  the  music-hall  style.  They  were  well  re¬ 
ceived;  but  when  a  gentleman  present  —  one  of 
the  old  school  —  sang  Tom  Bowling,  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  was  aroused. 

In  all  matters  of  art  the  people  are  very  easy¬ 
going.  They  are  content  to  take  what  they  can 
get.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  people  cannot 
appreciate  better  things  than  they  have.  “  A  very 
good  song  and  very  well  sung,”  is  still  the  popular 
sentiment;  and  if  the  people  are  content  with  a 
very  bad  song  very  ill  sung,  it  is  simply  because 
they  have  no  choice. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 

[TUualited  for  Ktebt  Sitcidat  from  L'iv^nement.] 

Victor  Hugo  is  in  the  full  strength  of  that  sec¬ 
ond  youth  which  M.  Flourens  is  so  anxious  to  in¬ 
vent.  Sea  air,  long  pedestrian  e.xcursions,  absence 
from  our  theatres  and  the  French  Academy,  keep 
him  in  a  vigor  of  body  and  mind  of  which  the  “  Songs 
(^the  Streets  and  Woods”  were  the  expansion,  and 
“The  Toilers  of  the  Sea”  the  grateful  expression. 
He  will  yet  write  many  another  work.  It  seems  as 
if  the  period  of  his  fecundity  were  at  its  very  begin- 
ni^. 

Tears  ago  he  wrote  “  Autumn  Leaves  ”  by  an  an¬ 
ticipated  melancholy  which  preceded  his  summer. 
Here  arc  harvest  and  fruits  long  before  winter¬ 
time. 

An  intrepid  walker,  an  excellent  host  or  guest,  an 
indefatigable  talker,  fond  of  good,  hearty,  sonorous 
laughter  and  the  stories  wliich  beget  it,  Victor  Hugo 
has  in  hb  gesture,  mien,  in  the  expression  of  his 
whole  person,  that  strength  which  is  far  above  sol¬ 
emn  attitudes,  which  avouches  abundant  life.  He 
is  a  man  loving,  hating,  working,  in  all  the  serene 
ardor  of  virility. 

We  must  tell  the  lazy  who  await  inspiration, — 
Our  masters  rouse  it,  and  do  not  wait  for  it  to  rouse 
them.  I.<Amartinc  b  up  and  at  work  at  five  o’clock, 
A.  M.  Victor  Hugo  rises  at  the  same  hour. 

Victor  Hugo’s  cmamber  b  almost  a  garret.  It  is 
in  the  top  of  his  house.  The  bed  — which  is  a  sort 
of  sofa  covered  with  velvet  and  old  tapestry  — 
serves  for  seat  ns  well.  Thb  small  chamber  is  a 
portion  of  the  belvedere  of  the  Lookout  whence 
vesscb  are  signalled,  and  where  the  flag  b  hoisted, 
according  to  the  island’s  custom.  Victor  Hugo  b 
there  as  if  it  were  hb  post. 


The  moment  he  rises  he  goes  into  his  study,  which 
looks  more  like  a  photographer’s  studio  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  first  objects  in  it  which  strike  atten¬ 
tion  are  a  small  stove  of  old  earthenware,  a  few 
seats,  scattered  books,  the  infinite  horizon  of  ocean, 
and  the  chimneys  of  the  village.  In  the  passage 
leading  to  the  staircase  there  are  a  small  sofa  and 
a  table ;  here  he  takes  refuge  when  the  sun  beats 
too  ardently  on  his  glazed  study. 

The  parting  or  returning  laborers  discover  from 
the  sea,  if  their  going  or  coming  be  before  dawn,  a 
lamp  in  thb  study,  high  above  uie  village  houses,  — 
the  lamp  of  another  laborer.  Did  they  susriect  some 
months  since  that  the  master  of  Hautcvifle  House 
was  observing,  studying  them,  and  following  them 
with  his  imagination  as  he  told  their  joys  and  de¬ 
picted  their  sorrows  ? 

Victor  Hugo  works  standing.  As  he  has  found 
no  old-fashioned  piece  of  furniture  which  can  bo 
turned  into  a  convenient  writing-desk,  and  h.as  a 
wise  horror  of  modem  desks,  he  writes  on  stools 
placed  on  stoob  on  which  old  folioa  are  piled  and 
covered  with  a  cloth.  It  b  on  the  Bible  and  on 
the  Nurembui^  Chronicle  that  the  poet  leans  his 
elbows  and  spreatb  hb  paper. 

His  paper  b  blue,  thin,  folio  size.  Blotting  a 
great  deal,  correcting  hb  phrases  time  and  again, 
to  satisfy  an  artist’s  scraples,  which  arc  never 
quite  contented,  Victor  Hugo  uses  none  but  goose- 
quill  pens.  It  almost  seems  he  takes  pleasure  in 
making  those  broad  scores  which  cover  words  and 
lines,  and  which  are  often  like  hilb,  —  like  land- 
scape-vist.TS  in  the  text. 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  find  sometimes  formless 
outlines,  attempts  at  drawing  in  the  midst  of  the 
writing.  The  vision  of  the  idea  b  often  double  for 
the  poet-painter. 

The  dripping  sheets,  wounded  by  that  Gallic 
writing  which  is  so  characteristic,  dry  spread  out  at 
length.  When  the  day’s  labor  b  ended,  Victor  Hugo 
collects  the  sheets,  locks  them  up,  and  commonly 
keeps  the  secret  of  hb  inspiration.  He  never  reads 
to  bis  most  intimate  friends,  nor  to  hb  family,  until 
the  work  no  longer  fears  criticism.  Ho  is  an  essen¬ 
tially  dramatic  poet,  and  when  ho  reads,  it  is  to 
raise  emotion.  'These  very  rare  readings  are  always 
a  festival  to  the  listener.  Victor  Hugo  reads  very 
well ;  he  reads  rather  solemnly,  but  with  a  charm¬ 
ing,  expressive  voice. 

His  autognmh  manuscripts  never  leave  Ilaute- 
ville  House.  'They  are  copied  by  affectionate  pens, 
and  collected  with  respect.  Everything  is  matter 
of  importance  to  a  writer  who  is  a  painter,  and 
who  dreads  the  dbappcarancc  of  a  wonl,  the  mu¬ 
tilation  of  a  phrase,  the  change  of  a  dash,  a  com¬ 
ma,  a  colon,  or  a  period,  as  the  removal  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  light  indbpensable  to  the  harmony  of 
the  picture.  When  the  work  has  thus  been  copied, 
reread,  and  collated,  it  is  scut  to  Lacroix  &  Co., 
who  place  it  in  the  printer’s  hands. 

Messrs.  Vacquezie  and  Meuricc  correct  the 
proof-eheets,  and  superintend  the  printing  at  Paris. 
SVe  may  say  Victor  Hugo’s  woriu  are  the  most  ine- 
proachable  in  appearance  and  anrangement  of  all, 
works  which  now  appear,  thanks  to  the  care  which 
Claye,  the  printer,  the  publisher,  and  the  author’s 
friends  take  in  bringing  out  the  work,  —  thai^  to 
the  importance  they  attach  to  every  particular 
which  can  increase  the  eflect  of  works  which  really 
are  dramas. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked.  Does  Victor 
Hugo  work  easily?  It  b  evident  he  docs  not  pos- 
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sees  that  cxtraortlinai^'  faculty  of  extemporization 
which  enables  Lamartine  to  write  so  much  without 
even  blotting  a  word.  Lamartine’s  steel  pen  runs 
rapidly,  scairel^  grazing  the  glazed  paper  which  it 
covers'  with  delicate  marks.  It  looks  as  it  Hies  like  a 
sylph  waltzing  on  the  snow.  Victor  Hugo  makes 
ji'cn  and  ])3HK*r  creak  under  him.  He  reflects  on 
each  wonl.  He  weighs  every  expression.  He 
leans  on  perimls  as  travellers  sit  on  milestones,  to 
consider  the  ended  phrase  and  the  blank  space 
where  the  following  phrase  is  going  to  begin.  Some 
memoranda  of  words,  some  names,  jotted  on  the 
margin,  like  notes,  would  make  one  suppose  that  he 
recoils  his  iinjircssions  as  if  he  were  afraid  he  would 
not  easily  find  them  in  his  memory. 

The  absolute  isolation  which  is  necessary  to  his 
labor,  his  rigorous  solitude  while  working,  would  load 
one  to  believe  he  rerjuiml  all  his  faculties.  It  is 
true  they  may  likewise  indicate  a  prodigious  rever¬ 
ence  for  intellectual  things  in  a  writer  who  refuses 
to  allow  anything  to  profane  the  Muse’s  visits. 

The  reailer  may  now  imagine  how  “  The  Toilers 
of  the  Sea  ”  was  written.  The  east  was  still  pale ; 
the  poet  copied  the  horizon,  and  over  his  manuseript 
looked  at  the  ocean  which,  so  to  speak,  came  to  his 
feet ;  his  paper  was  its  beach. 

I  believe  I  shall  have  completed  the  essential  traits 
of  Victor  Hugo  while  writing,  after  I  have  said  that 
he  is  the  most  honest  and  the  most  skilful  merchant 
of  his  works.  There  is  never  any  lawsuit,  dispute, 
or  even  disappointment,  on  his  or  on  his  publishers’ 
part. 

Thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything  touching 
the  cost  of  books,  he  knows,  too,  the  result  of  the 
sales.  He  reckons  the  probable  profits  of  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  he  equitably  proportions  his  profits  to 
those  of  the  publisher.  All  persons  who  have  en¬ 
tered  into  eontracts  with  Victor  Hugo  say  they  have 
never  been  called  upon  to  refuse  exaggerated  de¬ 
mands,  nor  to  hope  for  profit  which  their  modesty 
as  tradesmen  might  blush  to  reap. 

When  once  pecuniary  questions  are  settled  on  a 
reasonable  footing,  Victor  Hugo  docs  not  yield  to 
any  temptation.  .\s  he  refused  the  other  d^’  —  not 
$100,000  as  was  stated,  but  —  $20,000  oflfered  by 
sever^  newspapers  to  publish  “  The  Toilers  of  the 
Sea  ”  in  feuiUetom,  so  he  knows  how  to  resist  every 
temptation  wliich  would  make  the  sentiment  of  art 
yield  to  the  love  of  speculation. 

This  reserve,  when  the  voice  of  money  is  at  the 
same  time  the  seductive  voice  of  flattery  and  of 
praise,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  rare  at 
every  epoch.  It  may  be  deemed  impossible  now-a- 
days. 

Is  it  not  consoling  to  think  that  the  most  skilful 
and  the  best  paid  writer  of  our  generation  is  like¬ 
wise  the  proudest  of  them  all  ? 

A  LONDON  MOB. 

Moxd.w,  July  23d,  was  an  eventful  day ;  if  not, 
as  some  contend,  for  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout 
the  civilized  worhl,  at  all  events  for  Bayswater,  W. 
Contrary  to  all  custom,  the  omnibuses  starting  thence 
for  the  southeast  in  the  evening  were  fully  loaded, 
—  not  crowdeil,  for  there  were  few  inside ;  but  their 
roofs  were  lineil  with  our  bravest  and  our  best  (or  at 
least  our  beit-dressed),  bouml  for  tlic  Marble  Arch, 
Hyde  Park,  reputed  to  be  the  seat  of  Civil  War. 
We  have  no  amusements  in  Bayswater,  l:>e8ides  Sci¬ 
entific  Ijcctures,  Poetic  “  Readings,”  —  everybody 
seems  to  try  his  virgin  voice  (if  I  may  use  the  ex¬ 


pression;  at  our  legal  institution,  before  advertising  ' 
himself  as  a  pul^  reader  to  the  metrepolis  at  laiw 
—  and  more  mredy  a  genteel  Giant  or  musicS 
Dwai-f ;  while  the  theatres,  except  the  ^larylel^e 
which  is  not  to  be  thought  of  by  our  gilt  youth  are 
at  an  enormous  distance.  Anything,  therefore,  in  the 
way  of  a  spwtecle,  such  as  a  fire  or  a  fight,  in  our  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  is  looked  upon  as  a  goilsend,  and 
patronized  accordingly  by  those  gentlemen  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  themselves  in  the  evening,  and 
whose  digestions  permit  of  their  going  out  after  din¬ 
ner.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  your  Home 
Correspondent,  for  his  part,  was  actuateil  by  no  such 
idle  impulse,  when  he  mounted  the  knife-board  of  the 
Citizen,  bent  upon  a  duty  which  by  this  time  may  | 
surely  almost  be  entitled  national.  However,  in  i 
the  very  natural  and  appropriate  phrase,  used  by 
novelists  of  the  last  generation  but  one,  “  A  truce  to  i 
egotism.-”  (How  I  like  all  the  charming  expressiona  I 
of  those  ancient  fictionists :  “  But  wo  anticipate,”  i 
“  Pardon  the  digression,”  and  “  Now  let  us  i-etum  I 
for  a  while  to  Sebastian  and  I.a!onora,  whom  we  left  | 
in  the  subterranean  chamber.”)  My  fellow-passen¬ 
gers,  as  I  have  hinted,  wore  a  very  different  apl)ca^ 
ance  from  those  prim,  neatly  attired  gentlemen  wlio 
ride  into  the  citj'  every  morning  to  read  their  news¬ 
papers  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  office,  undisturbed 
by  domestic  interruption.  They  were  indeed  the 
same  individuals,  but  how  changed  !  Attired  in 
evening  dress,  their  shirt-studs  flamed  upon  their  em¬ 
broidered  fronts,  their  waistcoats  bore  in  their  em¬ 
broidery  “  the  evidence  of  a  female  hand  ”  (if  it  was 
not  done  by  the  machine),  and  their  polished  leather 
boots,  shone  upon  by  the  setting  sun,  fringed  the 
omnibus  with  flame.  Instead  of  sucking  the  knobs 
of  their  umbrellas,  they  had  cigars  in  their  mouths ; 
and  instead  of  bc'ing  contemptuously  silent,  they  | 
were  all  speaking  at  once.  Your  Correspondent 
looked  and  listened. 

Isf  Citizen.  Mark  my  words  [I  did]  ;  there ’ll  be 
a  dooce  of  a  row ! 

2d  Citizen.  Glad  of  it.  Capital  fun. 

3d  Citizen.  By  .Tovq  !  Think  of  the  Horse  Guardi 
being  called  out ;  that ’s  what  /  call  a  rum  start. 

Ath  Citizen  (not  at  all  connected  with  the  preceding 
speakers,  serious,  of  riper  years,  and  with  an  alpaca 
umbrella).  Well,  it’s  what  /  call  an  infernal  shame,  | 
sir.  AVhy  don’t  they  let  ’em  meet  in  ’Ide  Park?  I 
That ’s  what  I  want  to  know.  Why,  it ’s  because 
the  Tory  ministry  is  afraid  of  the  people ;  that ’s 
why. 

2d  Citizen  (hilariously).  Then  you  don’t  want  to 
know. 

Immense  applause  from  the  majority  of  Citizens, 
and  great  stamping  of  feet. 

Conductor  of  Citizen”  (with  preternatural  grav¬ 
ity  and  winking).  I  sav,  gents,  here ’s  a  widder  lady 
inside,  who  is  very  nigh  frightened  to  fits.  She  says 
the  roof  is  a-givin’  way. 

Redoubled  enthusiasm,  in  which  the  polished 
leather  boots  take  a  still  more  prominent  jiart. 
Amid  the  tumult,  the  4th  Citizen  is  heard  to  mur¬ 
mur :  “  Counter-jumpers,  —  set  of  scoundrels.” 

5th  Citizen  (sympathizer  with  No.  4).  Tliey  would 
be  very  well  in  the  tread-mill ;  that  is  the  proper 
place  for  fellows  who  can  only  use  their  legs. 

Isf  Citizen  (defiantly).  I  dare  say  your  friends  will 
find  the  use  of  their  legs  as  soon  as  they  see  the 
Police. 

4/A  Citizen.  O  you  ’re  one  of  the  Hairystocracy, 
are  you  ?  Well,  I  will  say  this  for  you,  you  don’t 
look  Uke  it. 


rrfrr  MiirJ"?. 
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id  Cilizo^  (convulsed  with  merriiuent).  That  was 

*  ^^ly  speaks ;  such  a  silence  ensues  —  broken 
only  by  the  “  Bank !  Bank !  ”  of  the  cad  —  as  is  only 
too^likely  to  precede  a  storm.  The  Home  Cprrc- 
iinondent  assumes  an  attitude  of  the  strictest  neii- 
tSty,  and  congratulates  himself  that  he  is  ne.xt 
the  steps.  His  grave  demeanor  misleads  his  neigh¬ 
bor  Citizen  No.  1,  to  imagine  him  to  be  a  pci-son  of 

information. 

«  Do  vou  think  it  is  likely,”  he  inquires,  “  that  the 
troops  will  fire  with  ball  ?  ” 

«  Verij  likely,”  interposes  Citizen  No.  4.  “  They 
hare  their  onlers  to  butcher  the  people.  It  ’ll  be 
another  Petcrloo :  there  is  n’t  a  doubt  of  it.” 

\sl  Citizen  (with  renewed  anxiety  for  my  opin¬ 
ion).  “  What  do  you  say,  sir ‘t  ” 

“  Yes,”  exclaims  4th  Citizen,  suddenly  resolved 
to  make  a  friend  of  me,  if  possible  ;  “  what  do  you 
'  jay  ?  You  look  as  if  you  were  n’t  all  glitter  and 
gewgaws,  you  do.  [I  study  in  my  attire  a  severe 
I  nm^icity.j  Is  it  not  ten  to  one  that  the  troops 
will  fire  with  ball  ?  ” 

The  position  was  embarrassing.  I  could  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  members  of  the  German  Bund,  com¬ 
pelled  upon  the  instant  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
cither  Austria  or  Prussia;  but  my  natural  intelli¬ 
gence  did  not  desert  me. 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  a  conflict  between  the  populace 
and  the  soldiery  is  always  to  be  deplored.” 

“  Pooh !  pooh !  shoot  them  down,”  exclaimed  No. 
7  Citizen,  with  irritation.  He  wore  a  moustache, 
and  was  altogether  a  most  distinguished-looking 
person.  “  Against  a  mob,  there ’s  nothing  like  a 
twenty-four  pounder.” 

“  Except  a  thirty-si.x  pounder  and  all  the  other 
pounders,”  muttered  No.  2,  purple  with  mirth,  but 
a  little  awed  by  the  superior  appearance  of  the  last 
speaker. 

“  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  man  who  can  talk  of 
bringing  twenty-four  pounders  to  bear  upon  his 
fellow-countrymen  ought  to  be  hun^,"  observed 
Citizen  No.  4,  staring  straight  before  him. 

“I  would  pull  his  legs  with  pleasure,”  added 
Citizen  No.  5,  buttoning  nis  coat  across  his  chest. 

There  was  another  dreadful  pause,  the  sort  of 
calm  that  precedes  a  thunder-storm,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  and  then  Citizen  No.  1  recommenced  his 
persecutions. 

“You  have  not  yet  given  your  opinion,  sir,  as  to 
whether  the  troops  will  fire  ball.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  with  a  smile  that  might  have  con¬ 
ciliated  a  regiment  of  Uhlans,  “  the  Horse  Guards, 
you  know,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  fire  ball,  because 
they  are  armed  with  swonls.” 

“Ah!  that’s  true,”  observed  No.  1,  sagaciously. 

“  Very  true  Indeed,”  remarked  No.  4,  with  etjual 
seriousness. 

By  one  judicious  reply  I  had  established  my  rep- 
[  utation ;  I  had  become  the  arbiter  between  the  con- 
I  tending  factions, — the  Napoleon  of  the  knife-boanl. 
Some  of  my  fellow-travellers  would,  I  am  confident, 
not  have  been  surprised  if  I  had  turned  out  to  be 
“connected  with  government.”  I  saw,  however, 
that  the  man  with  the  moustache  detested  me,  for 
he  felt  himself  placed  in  the  position  of  second- 
fiddle.  However,  he  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
’bus. 

“  Talking  of  firing  ball,”  observed  the  conductor 
<rf  the  Citizen,  “  I  can  tell  you  a  goo<l  story,  —  a 
sto^  as  will  make  you  all  split  with  laughing.” 

The  reward  thus  promised  for  listening  was  not 


attractive,  and,  besides,  one  is  likely  to  be  compro¬ 
mised  by  entering  into  conversation  with  this  class 
of  person ;  their  anecdotes  are  often  broad,  and  the 
tone  in  which  they  arc  delivered  is  the  same  by 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  attract  the  attention 
of  possible  passengers  on  both  sides  of  the  way.  I 
therefore  refused  him  my  countenance :  an  omnibus 
cad,  however,  has  face  enough  ^of  his  own)  for  any¬ 
thing,  and  he  favored  us  with  his  nan-ativc  notwith¬ 
standing.  We  had  already  reached  the  Eilgeware 
Road,  and  mj'  hope  (on  account  of  the  widow  lady 
inside)  was  that  he  would  not  approach  his  clima.x 
before  we  reached  the  ^larble  Arch. 

“  Well,  you  must  know,  my  father,”  he  Ix'gan, 
“was  a  tremenjous  feller  for  standing  upon  his 
right*.  He  thought  hisself  quite  as  good  as  a  lord 
or  a  bishop,  or,  for  that  matter,  as  the  king  upon  his 
blessed  throne ;  and  the  conscimenee  was,  he  was 
agin  the  milingtary,  he  was,  at  the  Bristol  riots ;  we 
used  to  live  down  that  way  in  those  days;  I’m  a 
Somei-setshire  man  myself,  though  you  mightn’t 
think  it.  White  Chapel,  London  Bridge.  Well, 
my  fa’her  and  a  friend  of  his,  they  vras  among  the 
Mob,  when  the  milingtary  was  .a-ehooting  over  their 
heads  with  —  Bank-,  Bank  —  blank  cartridge;  but 
presently  the  other  man,  he  claps  his  hand  behind 
’iiu,  and  he  cries  out,  ‘Bill,  they’re  a-firing  ball!’ 

“  ‘  How  do  you  know  thatC  asks  my  father. 

“  ‘  Because,’  says  he,  very  serious,  ‘  I ’ve  just 
got  one  in  —  ’ 

“  The  Alarblc  Arch  !  ”  cried  I,  interrupting  the 
naiTative.  “  Stop,  I  am  going  to  get  down.”  And, 
indeed,  it  was  just  as  well,  for  there  was  here  a 
crowd  so  dense,  that  the  omnibus  was  brought  to  a 
complete  stand-still.  The  whole  breadth  of  the 
Bayswater  Road,  as  far  down  Oxford  Street  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  was  paved  with  heads.  I  could 
see  the  police  in  a  double  line,  standing  with  their 
backs  to  the  closed  gates :  three  rows  of  vehicles, 
intermingled  with  persons  on  foot,  formed  an  inex¬ 
tricable  mass  between  them  and  the  opposite  man¬ 
sions,  the  lower  windows  of  which  were  closed  and 
shuttered,  but  the  upper  crowded  with  faces ;  nay, 
the  roofs,  and  even  the  bases  of  the  chimneys  had 
their  occupants.  Every  lainji-post  bore  its  twin- 
fruit  of  street  urchins.  Tlie  wheeled  conveyances, 
too,  had  no  intention  of  moving,  even  if  movement 
had  been  practicable ;  they  had  come  ns  to  the  in¬ 
ner  ropes  of  the  course  at  Epsom,  for  the  purpose 
of  aflbi^ing  their  tenants  a  goo<l  view.  There  were 
empty  coal^arts,  for  a  position  in  which  a  shilling  a 
head  was  eagerly  given;  there  were  cabs  whose 
roof  was  hired  by  the  stjuare  inch ;  there  were  om¬ 
nibuses  that  had  never  gained  half  the  sum  by  a 
city  trip  which  they  now  realized  by  standing  still ; 
and  there  were  even  private  carriages  with  ladies  in 
them,  apparently  devoid  of  fear,  and  contemplating, 
with  the  greatest  interest,  the  little  they  could  sec 
of  the  Civil  War  raging  within  the  Park.  It  was 
to  the  Park,  from  which  confused  shouts  and  out¬ 
cries  were  borne  to  us  upon  the  darkening  air,  that 
every  eye  was  turned. 

My  fellow-passengers,  like  myself,  had  all  de¬ 
scended  from  their  perches,  the  party  of  Order  and 
the  Malecontcnts  mike  pushing  through  the  crowd 
for  a  spot  where  the  iron  railings  had  oeen  thrown 
down  for  a  length  of  about  thirty  yanls ;  their  stone 
foundations  still  held  them  in  a  slanting  position,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  to  cross  them  ;  but  in  one  place, 
one  or  two  of  the  iron  spears  had  been  broken  at  the 
bottom,  and  through  their  yielding  shafts,  as  I  un¬ 
derstood,  a  number  of  persons  had  already  forced 
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thrown  in  our  lot  with  the 

I"  juBi  »W)  *'=1'“'' _ j  imperturbable  acquaintance. 

Throughout  the  shrubbery  there  were  knots  of 
^ple-.  specks  of  light,  for  they  were  all  smoking 
5^_talfcng  over  what  they  had  seen  during  the 
evCTin<'’s  proceedings,  and  exchanging  the  most 
exaggerated  liste  of  killed  and  wounded  ;  a  few,  as 
vo^ould  tell  by  the  noise  of  breaking  branches, 
^re  tar  more  mischievously  employed ;  these  last, 
however,  were,  without  exception,  members  of  that 
dreadful  race,  tlie  Man-boys.  We  pushed  across 
•  the  shrubberies  to  the  carriaj^-drive,  and  lo,  a  really 
^  pretty  sight!  the  Horse  Guards  marching  to  and 
'  ^at  a  foot’s-pace  in  double  line,  with  the  moon- 
heams  glinting  on  their  naked  swords  and  polished 
helmets;  and  the  dark  masses  of  people  on  both 
sides  the  way  cheering  them  loudly.  Then  would 
follow  a  line  of  horse-police,  whereupon  the  most 
hideous  screeching  and  vituperation  rent  the  sur. 

« 5«fchers !  ah-h-h-h !  ”  (a  very  expressive  ejacu¬ 
lation  of  hatred.)  “Go home.  Ah-h-h-h-h!”  These 
were  the  noises  the  conflicting  nature  of  which  we 
could  not  understand,  and  had  therefore  so  excited 
us  when  on  the  other  side  of  the  barrier.  It  was  a 
very  trying  position  for  the  gentlemen  in  blue,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  the  military —  some  of  whom,  per- 
h8p^  had  tlieir  private  reasons  for  not  entirely 
sympathizing  with  their  allies  —  rather  enjoyerl  it : 
at  all  events,  many  of  the  soldiers  were  grinning. 

“  I  dare  say  these  red-coated  gentry,”  observed  I, 
in  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  “  are  not  sorry  to 
see  their  rivals  in  the  affections  of  Susan  and  Jemi¬ 
ma  so  unpopular !  ” 

My  companion  was  silent ;  snrprised  that  he  did 
not  give  utterance  to  his  “  Just  so,”  I  looked  at  him, 
and  perceived  his  face  to  be  convulsed  with  angry 
passion.  He  muttered  something  between  nis 
clenched  teeth,  and  quickened  his  pace  so  as  to 
get  a  few  paces  in  front  of  me.  It  was  evident 
that  his  feelings  were  stirred  to  their  lowest  depths ; 
he  was  doobtl^  a  physical-force  Chartist ;  a  Red 
Republican  of  the  deepest  dye.  I  was  trying  to 
j  recall  some  of  the  wilder  doctrines  of  Ledm  Rmlin, 
in  order  to  keep  him  in  good  humor,  at  all  events, 

{  with  me,  when  a  hand  lightly  touched  my  sleeve, 
and  a  voice  whispered  a  few  rapid  words  into  my 
ear.  I  knew  the  speaker:  it  was  a  policeman  in 
whose  Bayswater  beat  my  house  was  situated,  and 
my  wife  had  done  some  kmdness  to  Ills  wife,  when 
she  happened  to  stand  in  need  of  help. 

I  rejoined  my  companion  with  a  heart  that  had 
almost  stopped  beating.  His  glance  struck  me,  for 
the  first  time,  as  being  singularly  malevolent ;  his 
[  voice  seemed  to  me  to  have  grown  gruff,  and  even 
j  discourteous,  as  he  inquired  “what  I  thought  of 
I  the  sacred  right  of  public  meeting  in  Hyde  Park 
;  now  .t  ” 

“  A  chinuera,”  replied  I,  eagerly.  “  It ’s  all  non¬ 
sense.  Why  /hoidd  Hyde  Pare  be  given  up  to  such 
a  rabble?  Hay,  why,  indeed,  should  people  wish 
to  meet  ai  all  f” 

My  companion  shot  at  me  a  terrible  glance  of 
suspicion,  as  he  remarked :  “  And  yet  you  sympa¬ 
thized  with  them,  sir,  an  hour  ago  ?  ” 
j  “  I  did,”  said  I,  frankly.  “  But  I  honestly  tell  you 
I  I  have  been  convinced  of  my  error.  People  that 
I  hiss  the  police  must  be  an  abomin.able  and  wicked 
(  crew.  I  wonder  for  my  part  the  civil  force  are  so 
i  patient  [They  really  were  wonderfully  patient,  so 
far  as  I  saw.]  Fortunately,  however,  these  wretches 
are  not  armed.” 


We  have 
eh  ?  Hurrah 


“  No  ;  no  one  thought  of  pulling  up  the  iron  i  I 
spikes  in  the  railings  except  !/ow”  answered  the  :  j  I 
other  in  a  tone  which,  combined  with  the  pressure  I 
of  the  crowd,  hatl  all  the  effect  upon  me  of  a  warm  ,  j 
bath.  I 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  “  that  idea  of  mine  was  an  indis-  ! 
cretion,  I  own.  In  case  of  necessity,  however,  I  1 
should  always  range  myself —  I  am  sorry  to  differ 
from  you,  if  your  feelings  are  with  the  other  side,  | 
but  I  must  express  my  sentiments  —  along  with  the  \ 
Party  of  Order.  If  the  odds  were  forty  to  one,  I  1 
should  side  with  the  civil  force ;  that,  as  it  seems  to  | 
me,  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so, /or  your  sake” 
answered  my  mysterious  acquaintance.  “  There,  j 
don’t  ask  any  questions ;  but  take  my  advice,  young  j 
man,  and  go  home  to  your  family.  There  are  some  1 1 
here  who  will  pass  the  night  much  less  comfortably,  j 

and  you  don’t  know  how  near  you  have  been  to  j 

being  one  of  them.”  i ! 

“  Ha,  ha !  ”  said  I,  with  forced  hilarity ;  “  very  j 

good.  But,  indeed,  I  think  you  advise  wisely.  The  j 

tea,  too,  will  be  getting  cold  at  home.”  | 

With  a  short,  stem  nod  of  fiirewell,  my  com-  '  | 
panion  turned  away,  and  as  he  did  so  took  out  a 
leaf  from  a  leather  note-book,  and  tore  it  into  frag¬ 
ments. 

I  hastened  to  the  place  of  exit  between  the  rmls, 
scarcely  less  precipitately  than  the  victims  of  pusil¬ 
lanimous  Panic,  pushed  my  way  through  the  foolish 
crowd  that  were  still  gazing  lonmngly  into  the  for¬ 
bidden  Eden,  and  leaped  into  a  mur-wheeled  cab. 

The  words  which  the  friendly  Peeler  had  whis¬ 
pered  into  my  car  were  these :  “  Take  care  what 
you  may  be  saying,  sir;  the  man  .as  has  yot  hold 
of  you  [fancy !]  is  a  detective  in  disguise ;  and  if  [ 
you  ’re  not  careful,  he  ’ll  have  a  case  against  you  as  ! 
sure  as  you  ’re  alive.”  ! 

Had  1  been  careful,  and  had  he  not  got  a  case  I 
against  me  already  ?  That  was  the  question.  If  j 
ever  a  man  felt  himself  a  Conservative  from  top  to  j 
toe,  it  was  your  Home  Correspondent  for  that  last  i  I 
quarter  of  an  hour.  My  convertion  had  been  as  I 
genuine  as  it  was  rapid.  No  wonder  that  that  | 
mysterioas  mjTmidon  of  the  law  had  credited  my  | 
assertions,  and  been  mollified  by  those  expressions  j 
of  good-will :  they  had  troly  come  from  the  heart, 

—  if,  at  least,  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  pmdential  ^ 
alarai.  That  judicious  reference  to  the  domestic  1 1 
“  tea  waiting  ^or  me  at  home  ”  was  really,  I  think,  I  j 
very  commendable,  considering  the  tremendous  I  j 
nature  of  my  situation,  and  a  proof  of  great  pres-  I 
ence  of  miiid.  Your  Home  Correspondent,  how-  '  | 
ever,  was  never  more  convinced  ot  the  truth  of 
that  famous  conundrum  —  Q.  What  is  better  than 
presence  of  mind  in  circumstances  of  personal 
peril?  A.  Absence  of  body  —  than  when  he  found 
himself  safe  at  his  own  house  after  attending  that  I 
Popular  Demonstration.  ! 


A  VISIT  TO  HADLEIGH  CASTLE.  ‘ 

Most  travellers  by  water  from  London  to  Graves¬ 
end  have  no  doubt  often  compared  the  low  and  flat 
aspect  of  Essex,  as  it  there  presents  itself,  with  the  ^ 
hius  and  valleys  that  abound  along  the  margin  of  j 
Kent  on  the  opposite  shore  ;  hence  it  is  that  Essex 
has  generally  become  noted  for  the  dull  unifonnity 
of  its  scenery.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  not, 
however,  totally  flat,  many  gentle  hills  and  dales 
impart  to  it  great  relief,  more  particularly  towards 
the  northwest,  whence  most  or  its  rivers  proceed. 
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After  passing  Gravesend,  the  tourist  will  find  that 
the  Kentish  shore  also  presents  many  miles  of  flat 
marsh-land ;  whilst  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  Thames 
an  extensive  tract  of  land,  about  five  miles  long  by 
two  miles  broad,  banked  in  all  round,  called  Canvey 
Island,  offers  but  few  features  of  interest,  and  con¬ 
trasts  strikingly  with  the  pleasing  and  diversified 
scenery  that  adorns  the  banks  of  the  river  higher  up, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Henly,  Cliefden,  Alalden- 
head,  and  tVindsor.  Whatever  the  Thames  may 
lack  in  Interest  b^  the  marshy  tract  through  which 
it  flows  at  this  point.  Is  made  un  for  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene  that  presents  itself  upon  the  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  waters  in  its  union  with  the  Medway  at  the 
Nore,  and  so  on  to  its  conflux  with  the  German 
ocean, — 

Till  where  its  widening  current  glides 
To  mingle  with  the  turbid  tides ; 

Its  spacious  breast  displays  unfurled, 

The  ensigns  of  th'  assembled  world.” 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Canvey  Island  stands 
the  little  fishing-village  of  Leigh,  the  houses  of 
which  arc  ranged  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  near 
the  summit  of  which  stands  the  church,  a  small 
building  In  the  Perpendicular  style  of  architecture, 
whose  tower,  partly  mantled  with  ivy,  forms  a  con¬ 
spicuous  landmark  for  mariners. 

About  a  mile  from  Leigh,  on  its  western  side,  and 
overlooking  Canvey  Island,  —  from  which  it  is  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  shallow  creek,  called  Iladleigh  Bay, 
across  which  there  is  a  causeway  leading  from  the 
island  to  the  mainland,  —  is  a  succession  of  abrupt 
eminences,  the  summit  of  one  of  which  is  crowned 
by  the  crumbling  remains  of  Iladleigh  Castle. 

These  ruins  can  be  reached  fi»m  Leigh  —  which 
is  the  nearest  station  on  the  London  and  Southend 
Railway  —  by  a  pleasant  walk  through  meadows 
and  green  pastures  along  the  foot  of  the  sloping 
hills,  or  by  a  drive  to  t^e  village  of  Hadleigh,  from 
which  latter  place  the  castle  is  only  about  Wf  a 
mile  distant. 

Hadleigh  Castle,  or,  as  it  is  now  sometimes  called, 
the  “  Tower  of  Essex,”  was  built  by  Hubert  dc 
Buigh,  Earl  of  Kent,  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  III.  It 
was  one  of  the  four  fortified  buildings  In  the  Eastern 
Counties,  called  “  Royal  Castles,”  having  been  built 
for  national  security,  the  other  three  being  Colches¬ 
ter  Castle,  Languard  Fort,  and  Tilbury  Fort. 

Although  Hadleigh  Castle  is  now  nothing  more 
than  a  mass  of  ruins,  overrun  with  shrubs  and  brush¬ 
wood,  enough  remains  to  show  its  ancient  grandeur. 
The  entrance  was  at  the  northwest  angle,  between 
two  massive  circular  towers,  small  portions  of  which, 
however,  now  remain.  Its  outer  foundations  can  be 
traced  almost  entire,  whilst  in  the  enclosure  several 
of  the  basements  of  the  inner  chamber  are  clearly 
discernible,  and  some  of  the  stones  still  bear  very 
distinctly  upon  them  the  chisel-marks  of  the  builders 
of  bygone  times.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  walls  is 
nearly  an  oval,  and  measures  about  one  hundred 
paces  in  length  by  about  forty  in  width.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  now  standing  are  two  towers  at  the 
southeast  and  northeast  angles,  the  former  of  which 
is  depicted  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  whilst 
the  latter  bears  evident  traces  of  speedy  dissolution, 
a  yawning  crevice  several  inches  in  width  extending 
from  the  summit  of  the  tower  to  its  base. 

These  towers,  which  are  constructed  of  “  Kentish 
rag  ”  and  rubble,  with  a  good  admixture  of  flint,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  licen  embattled,  although  but  very  few 
indications  of  it  arc  now  remaining ;  externally,  the 
walls  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation ;  but  inter¬ 


nally  they  present  a  mass  of  mouldering  and  d«.  I 
cayed  m^nry,  and  exhibit  a  few  bloc^  of  chalk.  i 
with  which  the  walls  appear  to  have  been  | 
the  cement  or  mortar  used  in  its  construction  is  ah  i 
most  as  hard  as  the  stone  itself,  and  contains  a  laim 
admixture  of  broken  shells.  Both  the  above  to«^  i 
are  circular  on  the  outside ;  whilst  within,  the  walls  i 
are  octangular.  They  originally  contained  five  i 
apartments  each,  and  were  lighted  by  cinnW*  I 
headed  windows  and  narrow  loopholes,  the  walk  at  ! 
the  basement  being  about  nine  feet  in  tliickneaa  ^ 
and  those  of  the  upper  chambers  about  six  feet  In  ! 
the  southeast  tower,  over  a  deep  recess  which  seen# 
to  have  served  as  a  fire-place,  are  some  thin  red  ' 
bricks  or  tiles,  curiously  disposed  in  the  herrino. 
bone  fashion.  Tlic  walls  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  castle  appear  to  have  been  supported  ! 
b^  buttresses,  and  the  former  had  a  deep  ditch  run-  ! 
ning  alongside  of  them. 

Of  the  former  owners  and  occupiei-s  of  Hadleijjh 
little  neeil  be  said.  It  is  presumed  to  have  been 
comprised  within  the  manor  of  Rayleigh,  which,  at  ' 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  was  held  bv  ' 
Suenc ;  but  during  the  Welsh  wars  it  was  forfeited  ' 
to  the  Crown  by  Henry  de  Essex,  Suene’s  grandson,  i 
in  consequence  of  his  cowardice.  It  was  suhee-  | 
quently  granted  by  Henry  III.  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  ; 
who,  as  above  stated,  built  the  castle ;  but  on  his 
disgrace  it  again  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  in 
1268  the  custody  of  the  castle  was  committed  to 
Richard  de  Thany.  ! 

From  the  above  period  Hadleigh  ad  Castruni,  as 
It  was  then  called,  was  held  of  the  Crown  by  divers 
families  till,  in  1539,  when,  having  been  tenanted  I 
for  a  time  by  Anne  Boleyn  as  a  prisoner,  it  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  his  for¬ 
saken  queen,  for  her  maintenance.  In  1551,  Ed¬ 
ward  \T.  granted  hadleigh  to  Richard,  Lord  Kche,  j 
from  whom  it  passed  to  Ills  descendants,  the  Earls 
of  Warwick.  On  the  partition  of  the  AV'arwick 
estates,  Hadleigh  fell  to  the  share  of  Henry,  Vis¬ 
count  St.  John ;  but,  having  been  disjioeed  of  hr 
his  son.  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  it  8ubse<]uontly  passed, 
through  intenuarriage,  to  the  Ikmily  of  the  Bernards, 
baronets,  of  Brampton,  In  Huntingdonshire.  Ihu^ 
ing  the  civil  wars,  Hadleigh  Castle  is  said  to  have 
suffered  considerably,  and  from  that  period  its  de- 
cav  may  lie  dated.  ] 

The  pleasing  and  extensive  prospect  which  is  com-  | 
manded  from  Hadleigh  Castle  attracts  numerous  i 
visitors  from  Southend  and  the  surrounding  neigh-  | 
borhood  during  the  summer  months,  —  the  pictu-  I 
rescue  ruin  offering  great  temptations  for  those  who  ! 
delight  in  picnic  parties  and  such  like  healthful  out-  : 
door  recreation.  The  view  from  the  hill  on  which 
the  castle  stands  embraces  the  broad  cstuarv  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Thames  and  MeJway,  en¬ 
livened  by  the  numerous  fishing-craft  and  sailing- 
vessels  that  are  continually  plying  in  all  directions. 
Looking  eastward,  the  village  of  Leigh  is  observed 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping  hill  j  whibt  beyond, 
on  a  clear  day,  the  far-stretehing  pier  of  Southend 
may  be  faintly  descried ;  the  background  to  the 
southern  side  being  formed  by  the  Kentish  hilb. 

The  village  of  Hadleigh  is  small,  and  very'  pleas¬ 
antly  situated  on  the  high  road  from  London  to 
Southend,  from  which  latter  place  it  is  distant  about 
four  miles.  Tlic  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Jam«, 
is  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  and  remarkable  for 
the  peculiarity  of  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  being 
semi-circular,  after  the  manner  of  a  Roman  b.asilica ; 
the  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  very 
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Wry  Mcfc-  "Die  windows  are  small  and  lancet- 
haned  those  on  the  south  side  beins  ornamented 
^tntl«  “““  several  fiunilies  to  wnom  the  lord¬ 
ship  of  Hadleigh  anciently  belonged ;  among  them, 
tjjg  achievements  of  the  Strangmans,  who  held  the 
manor  temp.  Edward  III.,  are  conspicuous. 

I  good  FRIDAY  AT  JERUSALEM. 

A  CATHOLIC  CEBE.MONY. 

It  is  the  evening  of  Holy  Thursday.  The  last 
vail  of  the  I'enebren&a  died  out  of  the  aisles  of  the 
solemn  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  A  tempo- 
1  rsry  altar  had  been  erected  in  the  morning  opposite 
the  sacred  shrine  where  our  dear  Lord  was  lauL  and 
upwards  of  a  thousand  pilgrims  had  received  the 
Bread  of  Life  from  the  hands  of  the  venerable  Pa¬ 
triarch.  But  now  this  altar  lias  been  removed,  and 
one  by  one  the  worshippers  had  departed,  save  those 
of  the  Franciscan  monks  who  had  been  apixilnted 
to  watch  throughout  the  night  by  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment,  and  whom  the  Turks  had  consequently  locked 
into  the  building. 

In  the  church  of  St  Salvatore  all  is  profoundly 
(lark,  save  in  the  chapel  on  the  left,  where  the  Bles¬ 
sed  Sacrament  has  b^n  deposited  in  the  Sepulchre 
until  the  terrible  da^  be  over  which  witnessed  the 
deatlmgony  of  the  Son  of  God.  That  side-chapel 
is  decorated  on  all  sides  with  beautiful  plants  and 
flowers,  and  illuminated  with  a  multitude  of  tapers. 
There  two  figures  are  kneeling  motionless  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  prayer.  One  by  one  the  Franciscan 
monks,  wearieil  with  their  long  fast  and  the  terrible 
penances  of  the  night  before,  have  disappeared 
through  the  side-door  which  leads  into  their  dormi- 
tory. 

The  two  persons  kneeling  arc  women.  The  one 
still  young,  dressed  in  deep  widow’s  mourning ;  the 
other  older,  and  bearing  on  her  face  traces  of  deeper 
suffering,  yet  with  an  e.xpression  of  peace  which 
spoke  of  that  suffering  having  been  accepted  for 
toe  love  of  Him  who  sent  it.  Six  years  ago  this 

lady,  the  Marquise  de - ,  of  noble  and  even  royal 

blow,  had  come,  like  her  young  English  companion, 
as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
felt  the  irresistible  attraction  which,  in  spite  of  its 
moumfulncss  and  desolation,  binds  every  heart  to 
I  the  Holy  City.  She  found  likewise  that  there  was 
a  great  work  for  any  woman  to  do  who  was  willing 
to  devote  herself  to  such  a  life,  —  the  work  of  a  St 
Paula,  to  assist  in  receiving  and  looking  after  the 
female  pilgrims  who,  at  Christmas  and  I^ter  tides, 
flock  by  hundreds  to  the  Casa  Nuova;  to  have  the 
care  of  the  altars  of  the  different  churches  and 
chapels,  of  the  linen  and  vestments,  decorations,  &c. 
And  so  she  has  remained,  doing  the  work  of  a  dea¬ 
coness,  invaluable  to  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  who 
marvel  now  how  they  got  on  before  without  her, 
mid  leading  a  life  of  austere  penance  an<l  devotion 
in  the  Third  Order  of  St  Francis.  She  has  de¬ 
voted  the  whole  of  her  fortune  to  buying  up  the 
Holy  Places  whenever  an  opportunity  oners,  and 
rescuing  them  from  desecration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turks ;  and  has  thus  reduced  herself  to  the  state  of 
holy  poverty  which  St  Francis  loved  so  well.  At 
Einmaus  she  has  bought  the  house  of  Cleophas,  and 
erected  a  chapel  and  hospice  on  the  very  spot 
where  our  Bles^  Lord  “  was  made  known  to  them 
in  the  breaking  of  bread.”  Again,  the  house  of 
Mary  and  Marwa  at  Bethany,  and  the  grave  of 
Lazarus,  the  scene  of  the  miracle  at  Cana  in  Gal¬ 
ilee,  and  other  sacred  spots,  she,  one  by  one,  has 
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redeemed  from  Turkish  rapacity  and  converted  into 
sanctuaries,  to  which  special  Indulgences  are  at¬ 
tached.  It  is  a  blesseu  work,  little  known  to  the 
outside  world,  and  still  less  thought  of  by  her  whose 
deep  humility  veils  every  action  in  the  sense  of  her 
own  unwortniness. 

But  to  return  to  our  talc.  This  loving  watcher 
by  our  ^rd’s  botly  at  last  rose,  and,  touching  her 
companion,  said  softly,  “  My  child,  you  must  come 
and  rest :  remember  to-morrow  morning.”  The  two 
wonicn  left  the  church  reluctantly,  and  threaded 
their  way  up  the  steep  and  narrow  street  to  the 
Casa  Nuova,  where,  bowing  their  heads  to  the 
“  God  be  with  you  !”  of  the  Spanish  monk  who  let 
them  through  the  heavy  nailed  door,  they  walked 
swiftly  up  the  stairs  and  through  the  long  corridor 
to  the  two  celb  set  apart  for  their  use,  the  largest 
and  most  comfortable  of  which  had  been  given  up 
by  the  elder  laily  to  the  younger,  in  spite  of  her  re¬ 
monstrances.  “  I  am  at  home  here,”  she  replied, 
“  and  you  are  not  used  to  our  hard  life  ” ;  and  by 
this  act  of  Christian  charity  she  enabled  the  English 
traveller  to  remain  in  the  convent  when  the  great 
influx  of  pilgrims  from  the  French  caravan  had 
compelled  the  Custoile  del  Santi  Luoghi  to  tell  her 
she  must  seek  a  lodging  elsewhere. 

Five  hours  later,  the  same  women,  closely  veiled 
and  carrying  a  lantern,  were  toiling  painfully  down 
the  rugged  and  slippery  street  whi^  leads  through 
the  bazaars  to  the  other  side  of  the  city.  From 
time  to  time  the  Martiuise  stopped  and  looked 
anxiously  round,  as  if  dreading  attack  or  pursuit 

“  What  do  you  fear,  dear  lady  ?  ”  asked  her  com¬ 
panion  ;  surely  none  will  hurt  us  at  this  hour.” 

“  I  am  afraid  for  you,  my  child,”  was  the  reply. 
“  no  woman  is  safe  in  this  country  without  a  carass, 
especially  at  night ;  and  I  think  I  ought  to  have 
asked  Padre  Luigi  to  escort  us ;  but  he  was  so 
weary.” 

“  AVith  iny  cross  of  St.  Benedict  I  have  no  fears,” 
answered  the  young  lady,  smiling;  and  so  speaking, 
they  amved  at  the  foot  of  the  street  which  leads  up 
the  hill,  past  the  areh  of  the  “  Ecce  Homo,”  to  the 
House  of  Pilate  and  the  Church  of  the  Flagellation. 

Suddenly  a  Turkish  patrol  burst  out  of  an  adjoin- 
ing  guard-house,  and  one  of  them  with  an  excla¬ 
mation,  “  By  Allah,  a  fair  Christian  !  ”  approached 
rudely  the  younger  lady.  She  sprang  on  one  side ; 
and  an  ofUcer  appearing  at  the  same  instant,  the 
half-drunken  soldier  relaxed  his  hold,  and  contented 
himself  with  giving  her  a  i’haro  blow  on  the  cheek 
as  he  left  her.  The  whole  affair  occupied  but  a 
minute ;  but  the  elder  lady  could  not  recover  from 
her  terror  and  horror  at  the  insult. 

“  To  think  that  I  should,  by  my  want  of  precau¬ 
tion,  have  exposed  you  to  this  !  ”  she  exclaimed. 

“  You  forget,  dear  friend,  the  place,  the  day,  and 
the  hour,”  replied  the  other.  “  Surely  it  is  an  honor 
to  be  allowed  to  suffer  some  little  shame  and  pain 
while  on  the  way  to  do  Him  reverence.” 

The  Manjuise  pressed  her  hand  by  way  of  rojily, 
and  the  two  proceeded  with  still  swifter  steps  under 
the  arch,  passed  the  gate  of  the  Convent  of  the  P^re 
Ratisbon,  where  the  Fillcs  do  Sion  have  established 
their  admirable  orphanage,  and  so  on  to  the  postern- 
gate  in  the  wall  which  admitted  them  to  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Church  of  the  Flagellation. 

“  His  Royal  Highness  is  not  yet  arrived,”  said  the 
lay  brother  as  he  unbarred  the  door ;  “  but  he  will 
not  long  tarry :  it  is  just  four  o’clock.” 

So  saying,  he  ushered  in  the  ladies  to  the  cloister 
and  then  into  the  church,  where  the  only  light  was 
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thrown  on  the  column  of  the  Flagellation,  that  ter-* 
rible  monument  of  man’s  impiety  and  the  long- 
suflering  of  Go<l.  In  a  few  moments  the  door  again 
opened,  and  admitted  a  man  still  young,  of  noble 
and  aristocratic  bearing,  followed  by  two  ecclesi¬ 
astics  and  two  other  gentlemen,  who  ailvanced  in 
front  of  the  column,  and  pushing  aside  the  cushion 
placed  for  him,  knelt  on  the  ground  in  long  and 
fervent  adoration.  An  exile  from  his  country  and 
hb  kingdom,  this  royal  pilgrim  had  come,  in  earnest 
faith  and  deep  humility,  to  visit  the  scenes  of  his 
Saviour’s  sufl’erings  and  death.  Bareheaded  he  had 
walked  from  the  ci^'-gates,  on  his  first  arrival,  to 
the  Church  of  the  Iloiy  Sepulchre,  discanling  all 
pomp  and  retinue,  and  compelling  the  Pasha,  who 
nad  come  out  to  meet  him  with  due  honors,  to  walk 
bareheaded  likewise  by  his  side,  behind  the  symbol 
of  man’s  redemption.  And  in  the  same  spirit  he 
had  chosen  this  early  horn-  to  follow  unnoticed, 
and  almost  alone,  the  footsteps  of  the  Lord  he  loved 
so  well,  in  that  awful  Via  Dolorosa  which  witnessed 
the  most  touching  portion  of  His  Passion. 

The  solemn  service  be^an.  Commencing  with 
the  Prastorium  of  Pilate,  where  the  terrible  sentence 
was  pronounced,  the  little  band  of  worshippers  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sacred  and  sorrowful  path  down  the  steep 
hill,  kneeling  at  the  different  stations,  heedless  of 
the  mud ;  while  the  low  chant  of  the  “  Stabat 
Mater  ”  echoed  through  the  deserted  streets.  The 
day  was  just  breaking  when  they  arrived  at  the 
House  of  Mary,  ftom  whence  the  Mother  of  Sor¬ 
rows  hurried  forth  to  meet  her  Divine  Son.  Those 
who  knew  the  spot,  and  are  familiar  with  the  won- 
detful  “  Good-Friday  ”  picture  of  De  la  Iloche,  will 
marvel  at  the  accuracy  with  which  the  painter  has, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  depicted  the  room  and  the 
window  from  which  our  Lady  first  behehl  that 
mournful  procession  which  must  have  wrung  her 
heart  with  anguish  unspeakable. 

At  the  house  (so  called)  of  Veronica  a  little  in¬ 
terruption  occurred  from  a  file  of  cameb  passing 
along  the  narrow  and  ill-paved  street;  but  their 
drivers  with  skill  and  care  made  them  avoid  the 
kneelinjo;  figures.  With  all  their  bigotry  and  hatred 
of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Turks  have  an  instinctive 
reverence  for  every  outward  expression  of  devotion. 
Fearless,  and  without  false  shame  themselves  in  all 
matters  regarding  their  faith,  no  sooner  does  the 
cry  from  the  minaret  announce  the  hour  of  prayer 
than  they  will  break  oflT  wliatever  occupation  or 
conversation  thejr  may  be  engaged  in,  ami,  spread¬ 
ing  their  carpet,  instantly  kneel  and  repeat  the  form 
which  their  religion  prescribes.  Which  of  us  has  the 
like  courage  when  the  Angelus  bell  summons  us,  in 
the  company  of  others,  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  ? 

At  the  Seventh  Station,  the  bazaar  has  been  built 
across  the  Via  Dolorosa,  which  compeb  the  pilgrims 
to  make  a  detour  through  the  remains  of  what  was 
once  the  Hospice  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in  onlcr 
to  arrive  at  the  station  where  our  Blessed  I.K)rd  ad¬ 
dressed  the  daimhters  of  Jerusalem,  “  who  mourned 
and  bewailed  Him.”  It  is  a  blessed  and  comforting 
thought  to  women,  wearied  with  the  struggle  and 
strife  and  misunderstandings  of  tliis  hard  wmd,  that 
to  them  alone  was  granted  the  unspeakable  privilege 
of  ministering  to  His  sacred  humanity,  that  He  never 
rejected  their  love  or  their  sympathy.  They  were 
last  at  the  Cross,  first  at  the  Sepulchre,  and  it  was 
to  a  woman  that  our  Master  first  showed  Himself 
after  His  resurrection.  Therefore  let  them  take 
heart,  going  forth,  like  Mary,  to  meet  Him  with  his 


Cross,  ministering  to  the  suffering  members  of  Hi 
sacred  body,  and  keeping  ever  near  to  His  sac^ 
feet ;  and  so  will  their  love  and  fidelity  meet  mth 
its  reward,  and  they  will  be  reckoned  among  thow 
“  whose  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Lffe.” 

At  last  the  gates  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are 
reached,  that  wonderful  church  which  encloses  in 
its  wide  area  the  scenes  of  the  last  five  stations. 

But  here  an  unexpected  obstacle  presented  itself 

In  spite  of  all  the  blooil  and  trea.sure  wasted  in 
the  Crimean  war  (a  war  which  was  the  climax  of  a 
rupture  founded  on  a  dispute  on  the  subject  of  the 
Holv  Places),  the  Turks  still  retain  unmolested  pos- 
session  of  that  building  so  sacred  to  the  heart  of 
every  Christian,_and  with  petty  tyranny  continually 
refuse  to  open  it  at  the  hours  desired  by  the  pil- 
grims.  On  this  occasion  even  the  presence  of  the 
royal  duke  did  not  Induce  them  to  open  the  door  j 
moment  sooner  than  had  been  fixed  by  the  pasha 
and  for  more  than  an  hour  the  little  group  stood  or 
knelt  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  side  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  At  last  the  doors  are  thrown  open, 
and  the  little  procession,  passing  by  the  Stone  of 
Unction,  and  up  the  steps  leading  to  the  Chapel  of 
Calvary,  come  to  the  spot  where,  stripped  of  His 
garments,  our  Divine  Lord  was  nailed  to  His  Cross. 
The  exact  place  is  pointed  out,  and  is  on  the  right 
of  that  terrible  hole  where  the  Cross  was  sunk  when 
lifted  up,  whereby  He  that  hung  thereon  “might 
draw  all  men  unto  Himself.”  Here  also,  dui^ 
that  exquisite  time  of  torture.  His  Blessed  Mother 
stood ;  and  the  voices  of  the  kneelers  are  choked 
with  emotion  as  the  words  “  Sancta  Mater,  istud 
arjas,”  &c.,  echo  through  the  sacred  building.  To 
the  left  now  thev  turn,  to  the  very  spot  where  the  1 
tremendous  sacrifice  was  consummated,  and  where  j 
the  riven  rock  still  remains  as  a  standing  witness  of  1 
that  awful  mystery. 

Thence,  passing  again  down  the  steps,  it  was  with  ! 
a  sense  of  relief  mm  a  pain  and  tension  too  great  i 
to  be  borne  that  the  pilgrims  came  to  the  beautiful  ' 
low  shrine  where,  the  anguish  and  torture  of  the  i 
three  hours’  agony  being  over,  the  earthly  remains  | 
of  our  dear  Lord  were  laid.  Crossing  the  outer  i 
chapel,  where  still  remains  the  stone  on  which  the  | 
angel  sat  when  he  appeared  to  the  women  after  the  ! 
Resurrection,  and  bowing  under  the  long  low  arch  ' 
which  leads  into  the  inner  shrine,  they  knelt  one  by  ' 
one  in  the  tinv  sanctuary  where  the  open  sepulchre  ^ 
seems  to  speak  once  more  of  hope  and  Joy,  and  to  1 
re-echo  the  words,  “He  is  not  here:  He  is  risen.  | 
Behold  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.” 

The  Via  Crucis  is  over.  It  is  seven  o’clock,  and 
the  impressive  and  beautiful  office  of  the  day  has 
begun.  The  Chapel  of  Calvafy  is  crowded  almost 
to  suffocation  with  kneeling  figures  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing.  Everj'thing  is  hung  with  black.  'The  Lessons 
and  the  Passion  are  over,  and  the  venerable  Patri¬ 
arch,  rising,  begins  to  uncover  the  Crucifix,  while 
the  monks  intone  the  Ecce,  lignum  Cruris  !  Then 
commences  that  portion  of  the  office  which  none  can 
ever  forget  who  have  witnessed  it  at  Rome ;  how 
much  less  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  very  spot  which  wit¬ 
nessed  the  actual  throes  and  death-agony  of  the 
Man-God,  and  the  woes  of  His  Blessed  Mother! 
One  by  one  the  worshipper*  rise  and  prostrate 
themselves  in  adoration  three  times,  kissing  the  feet 
of  their  Lord,  while  the  wail  of  the  Reproaches  rises 
and  falb  and  reverberates  through  the  sacred  shrine. 
The  Crux  JideHs  and  Pange  lingua  arc  taken  up  by 
the  choir,  and  then,  the  mouraful  ceremonpr  over, 
the  candle  on  the  altar  are  lighted,  illuminating  the 
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many  upturned  and  weeping  and  the  prieato 

^in  procesaion  to  the  chapel  below  to  bring  back 
Sc  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  has  been  dei^ited 
in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  the  preceding  day;  while  the 
glorious  hymn  VexUla  Regis  is  sung  by  the  whole 

Our  English  traveller,  absorbed  in  the 'emotions 
of  the  plaw  and  of  the  hour,  had  remained  motion¬ 
less  after  the  adoration,  until  the  beginning  of  Ves¬ 
pers,  when  she'  turned  to  look  at  her  companion, 
whose  fragile  and  attenuated  form  still  knelt  beside 
her  while  her  face  seemed  lighted  up  with  an  un¬ 
earthly  glow,  redeeming  features  which  had  no  great 
natur^  beauty,  and  making  one  think  of  the  old 
German  pictures  of  saints.  And  now  the  anthem 
ConsummcUum  est  is  over,  and  the  Miserere  is  taken 
up  by  both  priest  and  people ;  and  then  a^ain  the 
lights  are  extinguished,  and  the  altar  is  stripped  as 
before,  and  all  is  desolate.  It  is  impossible  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  effect  of  this  office  on  this  spot,  or  the 
sense  of  utter  desolation  which  falls  upon  the  soul 
when  all  is  over.  It  is  an  approach  to  Mary’s  sor¬ 
row,  and  a  shadow  of  it ;  but  to  one  who  has  not  felt 
it,  it  cannot  be  explained.  We  have  read  of  the 
Crucifixion  all  our  lives,  and  have  tried  in  our  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  to  realize  it ;  but  here  we  see  it,  as  it 
were,  with  our  bodily  eyes,  which  help  out  our  weak 
faith,  and  our  devotion  to  the  dolors  of  our  ilothcr 
heightens  and  deepens  our  devotion  to  the  Passion 
of  her  ^n. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  utter  faintness  and  ex¬ 
haustion  that  the  two  ladies  whose  steps  we  liave 
followed  turned  at  last  out  of  the  sacred  building, 
and  bent  their  steps  homewards.  It  was  only  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  many  days  seemed  to 
have  been  crowded  into  the  precedii^  seven  hours. 

At  the  turn  leadinir  into  the  principal  bazaar  the 
English  lady  stopped.  “Dear  friend,  I  must  go; 
my  friends  will  be  waiting  for  me ;  I  will  meet  you 
in  the  evening.”  So  saying,  she  left  the  Manjuise, 
and  passed  rapidly  through  the  bazaar,  where  beads 
and  rosaries  and  mother-of-pearl  crucifixes  are  the 
principal  articles  of  commerce,  stopping  at  last  at  a 
little  hotel  lately  opened,  and  looxing  on  what  is 
called  “  Hezekiah’s  pool.” 

The  English  were  swarming  out  of  this  inn,  on 
their  way  to  the  solitary  Kn^ish  service  given  in 
Holy  Week  by  Bishop  Gobat  and  his  stan  at  the 
Protestant  church  lately  erected  near  the  Gate  of 
David.  Nowhere  is  the  unhappy  position  of  the 
Anglican  Establishment  so  painfully  exhibited  as  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  confounded  with  every  kind  of 
German  Protestantism.  Every  other  Church  — 
Lafin,  Greek,  Armenian  and  Copt,  Syrian  and  Ma- 
ronite  —  has  its  altar  and  its  shnne  within  the  area 

of  the  Holy  Sepulchre . 

I  In  the  aitemoon  of  that  day  the  same  black  figure 
was  seen  passing  through  tne  bazaar,  where  the 
Turkish  venders  were  squatted  on  their  boards,  un¬ 
der  the  shade  of  their  bright-colored  awnings,  con¬ 
soling  tlicmselves,  as  usual,  with  their  loi^  pipes  for 
the  apparent  absence  of  all  customers.  The  heat  is 
very  great ;  but  the  Englishwoman,  with  a  basket 
on  her  arm,  does  not  appear  to  feel  it,  and,  turning 
to  the  left,  disappeared  in  a  tortuous  street,  and  up 
a  long  and  dirty  staircase  to  a  low  door,  which  she 
pushed  open  gently,  and  entered  what  appeared  to 
he  a  rude  workshop.  Carvers’  tools,  fragments  of 
motherof-pearl,  anu  of  the  peculiar  stone  found  in 
the  Jordan,  were  scattered  about,  with  strings  of 
beads,  half-polished  and  half-strung,  and  Bethlehem 
shells  rudely  sculptured,  with  halMnished  sketches 


of  the  Nativity  and  other  sacred  subjects.  In  a 
comer  of  this  room,  by  a  window,  was  a  rough  pad- 
let,  and  on  it  lay  the  figure  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  disease. 

“  Ah,  madre  mia !  ”  he  exclaimed,  as  the  large 
eyes  turned  to  the  door,  and  glistened  with  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  the  English  lady ;  “  how  good  of  you 
to  come!  I  did  not  expect  you  to-day;  and  the 
time  has  seemed  so  long,  so  long,  and  I  have  sufifered 
so  much.” 

“  My  p)oor  boy,”  replied  the  lady,  gently  taking 
his  hand  and  parting  the  hair  from  his  brow,  which 
seemed  contracted  by  pain,  “  I  fear  the  pain  has  in¬ 
deed  been  bad,  but  it  is  easier  to  bear  to-day,  is  it 
not?  To-day,  when  such  untold  agony  was  borne 
for  us  by  our  dear  Lord,  —  to-day  the  cup  of  sufiTer- 
ing  should  be  less  bitter.  See,”  she  added  cheer¬ 
fully,  “  I  have  brought  you  some  oranges  and  some 
flowers,  which  the  good  old  lay  brother  at  Geth- 
semane  gave  me  yesterday  evening.  These  are  his 
first  roses ;  and  look  at  the  hyacinth,  and  the  irises, 
and  the  jasamin,  —  that  favorite  flower  of  mine, 
which  means,  as  you  know,  in  the  Indian  language, 
‘  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart.’  We  will  arrange 
them  in  these  two  little  vases  I  have  brought  for 
you,  and  put  them  on  either  side  of  your  picture  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  so  that  you  may  see  them  fix>m 
your  bed.” 

So  saying,  she  fetched  some  water,  and  began 
arranging  the  flowers,  while  the  px)or  boy  eagerly 
watched  her  every  movement,  mummring  to  him¬ 
self,  “  No  one  does  them  like  her.”  When  she  had 
finished,  he  said  to  her  softly,  — 

“  Talk  to  me  a  little  bit ;  1  want  something  to 
remember  and  to  help  me  to  bear  the  pain  when 
you  are  gone.  The  last  time  you  spoke  of  sufl'ering 
being,  not  punishment,  but  only  a  sign  of  love ;  and 
I  have  thought  of  it  over  and  over  again,  and  tried 
so  hard  not  to  murmur  any  more.” 

“  The  flowers  must  talk  to  you,  dear  child,”  was 
her  reply,  as  she  knelt  by  the  bed,  eind  took  his  thin 
and  wasted  liand  in  hers.  “  Do  you  not  think  it  is 
so  strange  that  Gethsemane  should  produce  such 
lovely  flowers  ?  —  that  spiot  where  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  sweat  of  agony  should  have  cursed  the  very 
ground  on  which  it  fell.  Yet  is  it  not  to  teach  us 
that  it  is  out  of  anguish  that  comes  forth  sweetness  ? 
just  as  the  bay-leaves  must  be  crushed  and  bruised 
to  give  forth  their  pfleasant  smell.” 

She  had  spoken  so  far  when  the  door  again 
opened,  and  admitted  the  venerable  figure  of  an  old 
Franciscan  monk.  An  expression  of  child-like  pu¬ 
rity  and  singular  holiness  lit  up  the  old  man’s  tea- 
tures,  and  justified  the  appellation  of  “II  vero 
Santo,”  given  to  the  “  Ex-Custode  dei  Santi  Luo- 
ghi”  by  all  the  poor  dwellers  in  Jerusalem. 

“  God’s  blessing  be  with  you,  my  pioor  Georgio  I  ” 
he  said  softly ;  and  then  addressing  the  lady,  who 
rose  and  reverently  kissed  his  hand,  added :  “  Ah, 
my  child,  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here.  The 
Manjuise  is  waiting  for  you  below ;  but  stay,  what 
have  you  eaten  to-day  ?  ” 

The  lady  colored  and  looked  down  without  speak- 
ing. 

“  This  must  not  be,”  continued  the  old  monk  de¬ 
cidedly;  “wait  here  a  moment  till  I  return.” 

He  disappeared,  and  in  a  few  moments  came  back 
with  a  little  tray  containing  that  universal  refresh¬ 
ment  found  in  ^e  poorest  of  Easteim  houses,  a  cup 
of  Turkish  cofiee. 

“  You  do  not  know  what  the  fatigue  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  to-night’s  service  are,  my  child,”  said  the 
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old  priest,  tenderly ;  “  no  woman’s  strength  could  I 
hold  out  without  something.” 

The  lady  drank  the  cofTee  in  silent  obedience, 
and  pressing  the  hand  of  the  sick  boy,  while  she 
knelt  to  receive  the  father’s  blessing,  passed  swiftly 
down  the  stairs  to  her  friend. 

They  re-enter  the  church,  and,  passing  by  the 
shrine  of  the  llolv  Sepulchre,  take  their  place  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Vlagellation.  Every  Friday  and 
Sunday  a  procession  is  formed  in  that  chapel,  the 
pilgrims  bearing  lighted  tapers  stamped  with  the 
pictures  of  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection,  and, 
singing  a  processional  hymn  peculiar  to  the  Holy 
I.4ind,  visit  each  altar  erected  in  commemoration  of 
the  Passion,  reciting  the  Gospel  and  prayers  appli¬ 
cable  to  each  station.  A  portion  of  the  column  of 
Flagellation  is  exposcil  in  the  first  chapel  on  the 
left  of  the  altar,  where  the  office  begins;  and  so 
they  move  on  to  the  dungeon,  and  to  the  place 
where  they  parted  His  vestments,  down  to  the  sub¬ 
terranean  chapel  or  crj-pt,  where  the  rugged  rocks 
remain  as  when  first  excavated,  and  where  the 
sacred  Cross  was  found;  returning  again  to  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Helena  above,  with  its  venerable 
pillars  and  beautiful  basket-work  capitals,  so  admi¬ 
rably  rendered  in  Roberts’s  famous  drawing ;  then 
passing  to  the  scene  of  the  clothing  in  the  purple 
robe  and  terrible  crown  of  thorns,  and  so  ascending 
to  the  Mount  of  Calvaiy,  to  which  ])ortion  of  the 
service  a  plenary  indu^nce  is  attached,  while 
at  the  words  “  Hie  e.xpiravit  ”  the  pilgrims  pros¬ 
trate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross;  then 
again  descending  to  the  “  stone  of  unction,” 
vnierc  the  sacreil  Body  was  washed ;  thence  to  the 
sepulchre  where  it  was  laid,  on  to  the  place  in  the 
0^cn  where  He  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen  after 
uie  resurrection,  an<l  so  back  again  to  the  Chapel 
of  the  Blessed  Virein,  where  the  office  concludes 
with  the  touching  Litany  of  Loreto. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  solemn  service,  in  which  even 
Protestants  are  seen  to  join  with  unwonted  fervor ; 
and  on  this  special  day  it  was  crowdeil  to  excess. 
When  it  was  over  the  two  friends  returneil  to  the 
altar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  the  words  and  tones 
of  the  hymn  still  lingering  in  their  hearts. 

Presently  the  English  stranger  rose,  and,'  ap¬ 
proaching  one  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  begged 
for  the  benediction  of  her  crucifi.x  and  other  sacred 
objects,  accordii^  to  the  short  form  in  use  at  the 
shnne  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  a  privilege  kindly 
and  courteously  granted  to  her.  And  now  the 
shades  of  evening  are  darkening  the  aisles  of  the 
sacred  building,  and  the  pilgrims  are  gathered  in  a 
close  and  serried  mass  in  the  Chapel  of  Calvary, 
waiting  for  the  ceremony  which  is  to  close  the 
solemn  offices  of  that  awful  day.  By  the  kindness 
of  the  duke,  who  had  been  their  companion  in  the 
Via  Crucis,  the  two  ladies  were  saved  from  the 
crowd,  and  conducted  by  a  private  staircase  from 
the  Greek  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  altar  of  Cal¬ 
vary.  The  whole  is  soon  wrapped  in  profound 
darkness,  save  where  the  light  is  thrown  on  a  cru¬ 
cifix  the  size  of  life,  erected  close  to  the  fatal  spot. 
You  might  have  fancied  yourself  alone  but  for  the 
low  murmur  and  swajing  to  and  fro  of  the  dense 
crowd  kneeling  on  the  floor  of  the  chapel.  Pres¬ 
ently  a  Franciscan  monk  stepped  forward,  and, 
leaving  his  brethren  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  mounteil  on  a  kind  of  estrade  at  the  back, 
and  proceeded  to  detach  the  figure  of  our  Blessed 
Lonl  from  tlie  cross.  As  each  nail  was  painfully 
and  slowly  drawn  out,  he  held  it  up,  exclaiming. 


“  Ecce,  dulces  clavos !  ”  and  exposing  it  to  the  view 
of  the  multitude,  who,  breathless  and  expectant 
seemed  riveted  to  the  spot,  with  their  upturned 
faces  fixed  on  the  symbol  represented  to  them.  The 
supernatural  and  majestic  stillness  and  silence  of 
that  great  mass  of  human  beings  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  whole  scene.  Present¬ 
ly  a  ladder  was  brought,  and  the  sacred  figure  lifted 
down,  as  in  Rubens’s  famous  picture  of  the  “  Depo. 
sition,”  into  the  anns  of  the  monks  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross.  As  the  last  nail  was  detached,  and  the 
head  fell  forward  as  of  a  dead  bo<ly,  a  low  deep  sob 
burst  from  the  very  souls  of  the  kneeling  crowd. 
Tenderly  and  reverently  tlie  Franciscan  Fathers 
wrappeef  it  in  fine  linen,  and  placed  it  in  the  arms 
of  tne  Patriarch,  who  kneeling  received  it,  and 
carried  it  down  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  jiroces- 
sion  chanting  the  antiphon,  “  Acceperunt  Joseph 
et  Nicodemas  corpus  Jesu ;  ct  ligaverunt  illud  h^ 
teis  cum  aromatibus,  sicut  mos  est  Jlidaus  scpelirc.” 
The  crowd  followed  eagerly,  yet  reverently,  the 
body  to  its  last  resting-place.  It  is  a  representa¬ 
tion  which  might  certainly  be  painful  if  not  con¬ 
ducted  througliout  with  exceeding  care.  But  done 
as  it  is  at  Jerusalem,  it  can  but  deepen  Tn  the  minih 
of  all  beholders  the  feelings  of  intense  reverence, 
adoration,  and  awe  with  which  they  draw  near  to 
the  scene  of  Christ’s  sufferings,  and  enable  them 
more  perfectly  to  realize  the  mystery  of  that  terri¬ 
ble  Passion  which  He  bore  for  our  sakes  in  His 
own  Body  on  the  tree. 

And  with  this  touching  ceremony  the  day  is  ovw. 


A  YEAR  or  two  since,  our  Nonconformist  brethiwi  ' 
celebrated  the  bicentenarj'  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
expelled  clerg}*  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  In  the 
present  year  we  might  not  unfitly  celebrate  a 
greater  bicentenarv,  in  honor  of  the  alleviator  of 
the  sufferings  of  clergy  and  laitv,  expelled  or  not 
ex])elled.  According  to  the  orefinary  statement  to 
be  found  in  books,  the  beverage  which  has  now  won 
its  way  to  every  hearth  was  introduced  amongst  us 
in  1666,  by  my  Lords  Arlington  and  Ossory,  who 
brought  it  over  from  the  meditative  Dutchmen,  and 
caused  it  to  become  so  much  the  fashion  in  England 
that  it  fctchml  sixty  shillings  a  pound.  Tliat  chro- 
nolog)',  however,  is  somewhat  aeranged  by  a  fact 
more  recently  discovered,  namely,  that  in  1660  a 
tax  of  eightpence  a  gallor.  was  laid,  upon  vari^ 
liquids  concocted  and  offered  for  sale,  among  which 
tea  is  mentioned ;  and  in  the  same  year  “  Pepp  his 
Diary  ”  records  that  the  writer  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea, 
a  China  drink  he  had  not  tried  before.  IjCt  us 
hope  that  he  found  it  more  to  his  taste  than  that 
“  most  insipid  ridiculous  play  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,” 
the  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  Tea  was  to  be 
had  at  the  sign  of  the  Sultan’s  Head  in  1658,  al¬ 
though  in  1661  it  was  so  rare  that  the  East-India 
Company  made  a  present  of  two  pounds  and  two 
ounces  of  it  to  the  King.  A  still  eariier  date  has 
been  assigned  to  its  introduction  into  England,  by 
reason  of  the  existence  of  teapots  which  arc  said  to 
have  belon^d  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth  of  porious  memory.  But  these  are  man¬ 
ufacturing  days,  when  no  one  would  be  surprised  to 
see  an  orimnal  photograph  of  William  the  Conqueror 
or  a  six-shooter  patented  by  Archimedes ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  sight  of  such  curiosities  would  not  tempt 
the  world  to  alter  its  views  of  the  date  of  photi^- 
raphj'  and  revolvers. 
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Tl»t  tea  should  have  been  attributed  to  the  vir- 
mu  Queen  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
ft»t,  while  it  is  a  luxury  of  all  classes,  it  is,  by  pre- 
I  ^.ription,  the  peculiar  possession  and  support  of  old 
I  maids.  But  we  take  it  that  the  gracious  lady  who 
j  (lupplieil  so  many  conteinporarj-  poostastcrs  with 
I  ideas  ill  connection  with  the  light  of  the  universe, 

I  maintained  the  fire  of  her  disposition  and  her  com¬ 
plexion  on  something  a  trifle  stronger  than  even  the 
Bohea,  in  like  manner  as  her  royal  father  bad 
done.  Pasties  and  ale  for  breakfast,  with  sugared 
■  pakes  and  spicwl  wines  at  various  hours  of  the  day, 

I  and  solid  noonings,  and  suppers  with  indiflereiit 
strong  potations  of  sack  and  sack-possets,  were  more 
'  the  sort  of  thing  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy.  And  in  Cromwell’s  teapot  a  sceptically  disposed 
i  imiuircr  is  equally  disinclined  to  believe.  It  is  not 
I  easv  to  imagine  that  hero  cooling  the  humors  of 
!  his  head  with  a  dish  of  tea.  The  paternal  beer  of 
I  Huntingdon  had  charms  for  young  Oliver  in  earlier 
1  days,  and  if  it  may  be  said  without  doing  disresiiect 
!  or  injustice  to  his  memory,  the  Lord  Protector’s 
'  character  was  that  of  a  man  who  improved  his 
j  opportunities  rather  with  sour  claret  than  with  so 
!  amiable  a  beverage  as  that  which  commences  our 
I  dap  in  this  nineUamth  century  and  preludes  and 
concludes  our  dinners.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  tea  was  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
Croniwell’s  time,  so  the  existence  of  a  teapot  liear- 
ing  his  name  is  not  so  gross  an  anachronism  as  arc  a 
I  good  many  antirmitics  that  might  be  mentioned. 

I  Tea  was  not  the  universal  favorite  it  now  is  when 
first  it  was  introduced  from  its  native  country.  It 
I  was  most  vehemently  abused  as  an  immoral,  un- 
i  wholesome  decoction,  from  whose  use  the  worst  rc- 
‘  suits  must  be  expected  to  follow.  In  1G33  a  learned 
I  (iemian  dccidml  that  it  was  nothing  better  than 
j  black  water  with  an  acrid  taste ;  and  a  few  years 
!  later,  a  Kussian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Mo- 
I  gul  declined  a  large  present  of  it  for  the  Czar,  his 
I  master,  “  as  it  would  only  encumber  him  with  a  coni- 
i  modity  for  which  he  had  no  use.”  The  Dutch  were 
wiser  men.  They  exported  largt^quantities  of  dried 
I  sage,  which  pleased  the  Chinese  so  much  that  they 
gave  three  and  four  pounds  of  tea  for  each  pound 
of  sage,  until  the  Dutch  were  unable  to  provide  that 
material  in  suflicient  (piantitics  to  meet  the  home 
demand  for  tea.  Perhaps,  with  all  their  craft,  they 
did  not  get  the  best  leaf,  for  the  Chinese  avoweil 
some  time  after,  in  their  trade  with  America,  that 
spent  tea-leaves  dried  again  were  “  goo<l  enough  for 
second-chop  Englishmen.”  Sage  for  some  time  held 
its  place  against  tea  with  us,  and  the  great  “  Disser¬ 
tation  on  Tea,”  published  in  1730,  liy  Dr.  Short, 
was  accompanied  by  “  A  Discourse  on  the  Virtues 
of  Sage  and  Water.” 

I  Tlicuseof  sago  and  other  herb  teas  is  still  fre- 
1  quent  among  the  agricultural  poor  of  some  districts 
!  in  England;  and  the  Iminne*  of  the  French  and 
Swiss  nave  been  in  no  way  replaceil  by  the  more 
costly  leaf.  Morocco  combined  tisaiinc  with  tea, 
putting  sugar  in  the  teapot,  and  tansy  and  mint,  the 
flavor  of  which  would,  doubtless,  considerably  dis¬ 
guise  the  tea,  rendering  the  decoction  as  unlike  that 
agreeable  beverage  as  was  the  liouid  which  issued 
from  the  classic  brown  teapot  of  Mcsilames  Gamp 
and  Prig,  on  the  fatal  night  of  their  quarrel.  Thi¬ 
bet  kept  clear  of  the  admixture  of  other  herbs,  but 
had  its  own  peculiar  way  of  consuming  its  tea.  This 
was  by  boiling  the  leaf  with  water,  flour,  butter,  and 
salt,  and  devouring  the  resulting  mess  bodily.  The 
instinct  of  an  English  lady  in  the  countiy  led  her  to 


a  similar  method  of  utilizing  a  pound  of  tea  sent  as 
a  rarity  by  a  town  friend,  which  she  boiled  en  matse 
in  a  pan,  and  served  with  salt  and  butter.  In  China 
the  common  people  add  ginger  and  salt,  to  counter¬ 
act  the  cooling  (jualitics  of  the  liquor.  The  word 
tea,  it  may  be  remarked,  comes  from  the  Chinese 
name  for  tJie  leaf;  the  name  Chia,  by  which  an 
English  writer  in  1641  mentions  it  as  a  decoction 
used  in  China  only,  is  the  Portuguese  Cha,  which 
term  that  nation  borrowed  from  the  Japanese,  who 
got  the  tea-plant  from  China  in  A.D.  810. 

This  famous  beverage,  as  we  have  observed,  was 
severely  abused  for  long  after  its  first  appearance  in 
this  country.  Its  use  is  described  in  1678  as  a 
“  kise,  unworthy  Indian  custom.”  In  1746  a  physi¬ 
cian  wrote  that,  as  Hippocrates  spareil  no  pains  to  root 
out  the  Athenian  plague,  so  he  had  himself  used  his 
utmost  endeavors  “  to  destroy  the  raging  epidemical 
madness  of  importing  tea  into  Europe  ^in  China." 
And  a  few  years  earlier  the  Grub  Street  journal  at¬ 
tacked  it  with  considerable  violence,  declaring  that 
even  “  were  it  entirely  wholesome  as  balsam  or 
mint,  it  were  yet  mischief  enough  to  have  a  whole 
population  used  to  sip  warm  water  in  an  effeminate 
mincing  manner  once  or  twice  every  day.”  Jonas 
Ilanway  wrote  a  treatise  against  tea  in*  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  time,  and  that  vast  consumer  took  up  the  cud¬ 
gels  for  “  that  elegant  ami  popular  beverage  ”  (Bos¬ 
well^,  even  going  so  far,  for  the  first  and  only  time 
in  his  life,  his  biographer  believes,  as  to  answer  the 
rejoinder  Hanway  made. 

Johnson  was  an  utterly  insatiable  tca-<lrinker, 
“  hardened  and  shameless  ”  he  called  himself,  “  with 
U'a  amusing  the  evening,  with  tea  solacing  the  mid¬ 
night,  with  tea  welcoming  the  morning.”  It  is  he 
who  is  responsible  for  the  late  date,  1666,  for  the 
introduction  of  its  use  in  England,  and  for  the 
noble  patronage  under  which  it  is  said  to  have 
made  its  first  appearance.  Boswell  wrote  of  his 

Cowers  as  a  consumer  in  wonls  which  would  infalli- 
ly  have  exasperated  him  into  calling  his  toady  a 
fool,  had  they  been  published  in  his  lifetime :  “  'The 
ipiantities  of  it  which  he  drank  at  all  hours  were  so 
great  that  his  nerves  must  have  been  uncommonly 
strong  not  to  have  been  extremely  relaxed  by  such 
an  intemperate  use  of  it.”  But  of  all  detractors  of 
this  excellent  soother  and  stimulant,  no  one  has 
more  thoroughly  essayed  a  hip-and-thigh  slaughter 
than  Cobbett,  Cobbett  and  Beer.  On  every  ground 
he  objected  to  it  as  food  for  the  laboring  classes, 
and  the  Edinburgh  lleview  indorscHl  most  of  his 
arguments,  stating  its  firm  belief  that  “a  prohibi¬ 
tion,  absolute  and  uncompromising,”  of  the  noxious 
beverage,  is  the  first  step  towards  insuring  health 
and  strength  to  the  poor,  and  asserting  that  “  when 
a  laborer  fancies  himself  rcfresheil  with  a  mess  of 
this  stuff,  sweetened  by  the  coarsest  black  sugar,  and 
by  azure-blue  milk,  it  is  only  the  warmth  of  the  water 
that  soothes  him  for  the  moment,  unless  perhai>s  the 
sweetness  may  be  palatable  also.” 

Cobbett  proved,  in  a  manner  conclusive  to  his 
mind,  that  the  use  of  tea  entaileil  a  very  unneces¬ 
sary  waste  of  time  and  money,  in  which  view  he 
might  have  found  support  from  the  Female  Spectator 
for  1 745,  where  a  writer  declared  that  the  tea-table 
“cost  more  to  support  than  would  maintain  two 
children  at  nurse,”  though  eight  years  after  that 
date  the  country  rector  with  a  London  wife  stated 
that  less  than  a  pound  lasted  them  a  twelvemonth, 
as  they  seldom  oifered  it  but  to  the  best  company. 
The  Quarterly  had  taken  a  dififerent  tone  about  tea, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  allowing  indeed  that 
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it  relieves  the  puos  of  htmgOT  “  rather  by  mechani¬ 
cal  distention  than  by  snpptving  the  waste  of  nature 
by  adequate  sustenance, ”  but  claiming  for  it  the 
power  of  “  calm,  placid,  and  benignant  exhilaration, 

S'  stimulating  the  stomach  when  fatigued  by 
VC  exertions,  and  serving  as  an  appropriate 
t  of  the  chyle.”  More  recent  inquiries  into 
the  peculiar  powers  of  tea  have  tended  to  raise  it  in 
popular  esteem,  though  it  still  appears  not  to  be  very 
clear  why  it  should  possess  the  valuable  properties 
which  experience  assigns  to  it 

One  per  cent  of  volatile  oil,  an  ingredient  of 
which  the  original  leaf  shows  no  trace,  is  imparted 
by  the  process  of  drying  and  roasting,  and  this  oil  is 
so  potent  that  the  Chinese  dare  not  use  tea  for  a 
year  after  the  leaf  has  been  prepared,  while  the 
packers  and  unpackers  of  tea  suffer  much  from  par 
ralysis  in  consequence  of  their  inhaling  this  subtle 
element.  The  volatile  character  of  this  part  of  the 
tea,  so  valuable  when  not  present  in  too  large  quan¬ 
tities,  renders  close-fitting  caddies  indispensable  for 
those  who  would  keep  the  flavor  of  their  tea. 
Theine,  of  which  there  is  an  average  of  two  per  cent 
in  good  tea,  though  some  green  teas  have  as  much 
as  six  per  cent,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  taste  of 
tea,  but  its  presence  is  most  important,  on  account 
of  the  unusually  lai^c  amount  of  nitrogen  (nearly  30 
per  cent)  which  it  contains.  It  is  this  substance 
that  makes  tea  save  food,  by  its  action  in  preventing 
various  wastes  of  the  system,  and  renders  it  pecu¬ 
liarly  acceptable  to  elderly  persons,  in  whom  these 
wastes  go  on  very  rapidly,  while  their  stomach  as¬ 
similates  less  and  less  of  the  nutritive  portion  of 
food.  An  ounce  of  good  tea  contains  about  ten 
grains  of  theine,  —  an  amount  sufficient  to  produce 
a  peculiar  intoxication,  and  many  unpleasant  symp¬ 
toms,  if  taken  in  one  day.  From  three  to  four 
grains  theine  is  a  healthy  amount  for  a  day,  so 
that  three  ounces  of  really  good  tea  is  more  than  an 
ordinary  person  should  take  in  a  week. 

Tannin,  the  astringent  element  in  tea,  is  extract¬ 
ed  by  lengthened  intoion,  and  any  one  who  wishes 
to  avoid  the  efi'ects  of  its  astringency,  should  drink 
tea  soon  after  the  water  is  poured  over  it  The 
really  nutritive  element  of  te^  the  gluten,  is  thrown 
away  with  the  leaves.  Tlie  use  of  soda  tends  to 
bring  out  a  trifle  more  of  this  element;  but  the 
Soum  American  native  custom  of  eating  the  spent 
leaves,  after  the  liq^uor  is  consumed,  appears  to  be 
the  best  way  of  making  sure  of  the  gluten. 

In  conclusion,  we  give  a  translation  of  part  of  a 
lyric  ode  on  tea  whi^  is  painted  on  almost  all  the 
teapots  of  the  empire.  The  author  was  famous  as  a 
lyrist, but  his  verses  show  abetter  acquaintance  with 
the  cook’s  than  with  the  poet’s  art :  — 

“  On  a  slow  fire  set  a  tripod.  Fill  it  with  clear  snow 
water.  Boil  it  as  long  ks  would  be  needed  to  turn  fish 
white  and  crayfish  red.  Throw  it  upon  the  delicate 
leaves  of  choice  tea  (such,  for  instance,  ns  the  ‘  tea  of 
the  wcUs  of  the  Drains,’  the  purest  Pekoe,  from  the 
leaf-buds  of  thrce-yeor-old  plants,  which  no  one  ever 
sees  in  Europe)  and  let  it  remain  as  long  as  tlie  vapor 
rises  in  a  cloud.  At  your  ease  drink  the  pure  liquor, 
which  will  chose  away  the  five  causes  of  trouble.” 

More  poetical  is  the  legend  which  tells  the  origin 
of  the  tearplant.  A  drowsy  hermit,  after  long  wres¬ 
tlings,  cut  off  his  traitorous  eyelids  and  cast  them  on 
the  ground.  From  them  sprang  a  shrub,  whose  leaves, 
shaped  like  eyelids  and  bordered  with  a  fringe  of 
lashes,  possessed  the  power  of  warding  off  sleep. 
This  was  in  the  third  century,  and  the  shrub  was 
what  now  is  tea. 
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A  WONDEUFUL  cashmerc  shawl,  now  in  Calcutta, 
will  be  among  the  sights  at  the  Great  Exhibition  at  I 
Paris  next  year.  It  is  worked  in  arabesques  of  un-  i 
heard-of  fineness  on  red  ground,  and  was  ten  yean  ! 
in  the  workman’s  frame.  It  was  originally  ordeiefi 
for  the  Queen  of  Oude,  not  long  before  the  ^poy  ' 
revolt 

The  London  Review  says  that  “  a  new  volume 
of  poems  by  ‘  Owen  Meredith  ’  (Robert  Bulwer- 
Lj'tton)  is  in  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  pul^ 
fished.  The  American  publisher  received  in  advance 
MS.  corn  to  print  from  some  time  ^o,  and,  in  all  i 
probability,  it  will  appear  there  prior  to  publlca-  i 
tion  here.” 

The  following  neat  mot  is  from  L'^ve'nement:  “A 
feeble,  dandified  little  writer  of  stories  said  the  oth¬ 
er  day,  ‘  Monsclet  is  too  fond  of  suppere  and  orgies. 

I  shall  be  decorated  before  him.  ffis  books  recom¬ 
mend  liim,  but  his  life  is  against  him,  while  there  is 
nothing  against  me.’  ‘Except  the  contrary,’  re¬ 
plied  a  very  dear  friend.” 

The  ritlc-makers  seem  determined  to  solve  the 
problem  of  pcqictual  motion.  In  Paris  they  have  ' 
stopped  short  at  a  shot  per  second.  The  last  in¬ 
vented  rifle,  which  has  been  tried  at  the  gymnasium 
in  the  Rue  des  Martyrs,  can  discharge  only  sixty  ! 
shots  per  minute,  just  tenfold  the  exploit  of  the  i 
needle-gun ;  but  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  now  ; 
going,  we  may  expect  to  reach  1,000  shots  per  min¬ 
ute,  at  the  most  moderate  computation.  Brown 
Bess  would  be  mightily  surprised  could  she  sec  the 
wonders  worked  by  her  successors. 

Mr.  Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  luis  presented  at  St.  Petersburg  (wherp  the 
American  squadron  has  been  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived)  an  address  to  the  Emperor,  congratulating 
him  on  his  escape.  “  The  address,”  says  a  London 
journal,  “  is  written  in  a  needlessly'  laudatory^  tone ; 
but  the  coipietry  between  Republican  America  and 
Absolutist  Russia  is  now  of  some  years’  standing. 
Nicholas  used  to  say  tliat  there  were  only  two  com- 

erehcnSiblc  systems  of  government  in  the  world,  — 
is  own  and  that  of  the  United  >Statcs.” 

“  CoxCERXixo  American  literary  intelligence,” 
says  the  London  Review,  “  we  Icam  that  ,rohn  G. 
Whittier,  the  New  England  poet,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  little  idyl  bearing  the  title  of  ‘  Snow¬ 
bound,’  which  has  already  found  purchasers  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thousand.  Dr.  Holmes  is  said  to 
be  busily  engaged  upon  a  new  volume  during  a  sum¬ 
mer  residence  at  his  seats  at  Pittsfield  and  Green¬ 
field.  Of  Mr.  John  G.  Saxe’s  last  volume  of  poems, 

‘  The  Masquerade,’  tmwards  of  five  thousand  have 
been  sold.  Bayard  Taylor  has  just  finished  correct¬ 
ing  proofs  of  his  long  poem,  ‘Tlie  Picture  of  St. 
John,’  which  is  to  be  puolishcd  early  in  autumn.” 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps 
mentions  that  on  his  way  to  Potsdam  recently  (ic 
travelled  with  a  Westphalian  deputy  who  had  six 
sons  and  a  son-in-law  engaged  m  nearly  all  the 
actions  of  the  late  campaign,  yet  not  one  of  them  re¬ 
ceived  the  slightest  scratch.  In  melancholy  contrast 
with  this  he  cites  the  following  announcement  from 
the  Kreuz  Zeilung :  “  Deeply  afflicted,  I  announce 
to  our  friends  and  relatives  that  my  beloved  husband 
died  yesterday  morning  from  the  terrible  agitation 
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caused  by  the  death  of  our  children.  Our  five 
sons,  Francis  Joseph,  limcst,  George,  Leopold,  and 
Heinrich  de  Stovolinski  have  all  shed  their  blood 
for  their  beloved  Emperor  and  master.  Four  young 
widows  and  an  only  sister  mourn  with  me.  —  De 
Stovolinski,  nee  de  Kadetzki.” 

Mr.  G.  R.  Emerson,  in  a  late  number  of  The 
Athenauin,  says :  “By  a  singular  coincidence, 
Tennyson’s  pathetic  poem  is  almost  identical  in 
story  with  a  j)oem  by  the  late  Miss  Adelaide  Anne 
Procter,  ‘  Homeward  Bound,’  in  the  volume  ‘  Le¬ 
gends  and  Lyrics,’  published  by  IMessrs.  Boll  and 
Wdy  in  1858,  five  or  she  years  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Laureate’s  ]>oem.  The  remarkable 
similarity  of  the  incidents  have  been  jiointcd  out  to 
me  by  a  friend.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  it 
as  a  singular  instance  of  the  varied  manner  in  which 
the  same  set  of  facts  may  be  illustrated  by  two  per¬ 
sons  dift'ering  in  mental  peculiarities.  Indeed,  it  is 
somewhat  noteworthy  that  Tennyson,  supposing  him 
never  to  have  read  IHiss  Procter’s  poem,  should 
have  adopted  the  same  story  as  the  subject  of  a 
poem.  In  Miss  Pi-octer’s  story  the  narrator  tells 
us,— 

‘  I  wa3  wrecked  off  red  Algiers, 

SI.N-aud-Uiirty  year*  ago.’ 

He  was  held  in  slavcrj-  for  ten  years. 

‘  now  I  curjcil  Uie  laml  —  my  irrison  ! 

Ilow  I  cur»o<l  the  serpent  sea  ! 

Dreams  at  home  and  all  I  left  there 
Floated  sorrowfully  by. 

A  fair  face,  but  pale  with  sorrow. 

With  blue  eyes,  brimful  of  tears, 

Auil  the  little  red  mouth,  quivering 
With  a  smile  to  hide  its  fears  ; 

Uoiding  out  her  baby  tow.ards  me. 

From  the  sky  she  looked  on  me : 

So  it  was  tliat  I  last  saw  her, 

As  the  ship  put  out  to  sen.  .  ,  . 

Then  I  saw,  a*  night  grew  darker, 

Mow  she  taught  my  child  to  pray. 

Holding  it*  small  hands  together, 

For  its  father,  far  away.’ 

He  regains  his  freedom,  and  reaches  home,  thinking 
of  his  wife  and  child :  — 

‘  I  would  picture  my  dear  cottage. 

See  the  crackling  wooJ-flre  burn. 

And  she,  too,  beside  it  seated. 

Watching,  waiting,  my  return.’ 

He  reaches  the  cottage,  and  hears  her  voice  within, 
‘  low,  soft,  murmuring  words  she  said  ’ ;  and,  looking 
in  at  the  door,  sees  what  Tennyson’s  Enoch  Artlen 
saw  when  he  returnctl  after  long  absence.  The  sit¬ 
uation,  as  dramatists  name  it,  is  precisely  the  same 
in  each  poem :  — 

'  She  was  seated  by  the  fire. 

In  her  arms  she  helil  a  child. 

Whispering  l>aby  words  caressing. 

And  then,  looking  up,  she  smiied,  — 

Smiied  on  him  who  stood  beside  her,’  — 

and  who  ‘  hatl  been  an  ancient  comrade.’  At  this 
point  Tennyson  departs  from  the  story ;  and,  as  we 
all  know,  makes  Enoch  depart  broken-hearted  to 
die,  without  revealing  his  secret,  —  an  ending  of  the 
story  worthy  of  his  fine  genius.  Miss  Procter  makes 
the  three  recognize  caA  other,  and  the  narrator  of 
the  story,  having  heattl  that  his  child  is  dead,  blesses 
his  wife,  and  departs  to  roam  for  many  years  ‘  over 
the  great  restless  ocean.’  That  Tennyson’s  conclu¬ 
sion  is  much  the  finer  none  can  doubt ;  but  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  the  general  outlines  of  the  j^ms  ha«  struck 
me,  and  may  interest  other  lovers  of  poetry.” 

The  English  critics  have  been  so  severe  and 
unanimous  in  their  denunciations  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
“  Poems  and  Ballads,”  that  the  author,  or  his  pub¬ 


lisher,  has  found  it  necessary  to  suppress  the  work. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  poems  •  which  we 
culled  with  cai-e  from  the  advance  sheets  there  is 
little  or  nothing  in  the  volume  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  .1  Mend"  10)1  remarks:  “Mr.  Swinburne’s 
‘  Poems  and  Ballails  ’  have  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation.  Whether  this  course  has  been  taken 
by  the  author  or  adopted  by  the  finn  of  Moxon  & 
Co.  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  us.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  the  result  of  unequis'ocally  expressed  di.s"ust, 
by  the  pre.ss  generally.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  it  in 
his  power,  by  pure  and  noble  work,  to  induce  the 
public  to  forget  the  insult  flung  at  them  through  Ids 
book.  He,  too,  ‘  may  win  the  wise  who  frowned 
befoi’C  to  smile  at  last.’  ” 

The  ages  of  some  of  tlie  principal  living  English 
theologians  are  :  Dr.  Pu..‘ey,  6C  ;  Dean  Alfoitl,  56  ; 
Birks,  56  ;  Cams,  62  ;  Archdeacon  Churton,  66 ; 
Archdeacon  Denison,  61;  the  Archbishop  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  59  ;  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  55  ;  Archdeacon  Evans, 
75  ;  Archdeacon  Garbett,  56  ;  Tlie  Bishop  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  47;  Professor  Jowett,  49;  the  Bisliop  of 
Llandaff,  68 ;  the  Bishop  of  London,  55 ;  F.  D. 
Maurice,  61 ;  T.  Mozley  and  ,1.  Mozley,  60  and  53  ; 
Dean  .Stanley,  51 ;  Dr.  Temple,  45 :  Dr.  AVilliams, 
49 ;  the  Archbishop  of  York,  47.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that,  with  scaicely  an  exception,  the  present 
leaders  in  theology  arc  all  over  fiftv  years  of  age. 
“What  are  we  to  exjwct  from  their  siu-cessors i' ’ 
asks  the  Spectator.  “  Progress  of  some  kind,  no 
doubt ;  but  in  which  direction  i  A  theological  work 
by  a  divine  under  thirty  would  be  important,  if  only 
to  show  the  tendency  of  current  thought.  Tliose 
we  have  enumerated  above  have  founded  no  school 
and  established  no  svstem.  Tlieir  influence  is  rap¬ 
idly  passing  away.  It  is  singular  surely  that  a  gen¬ 
eration  has  arriveil  at  middle  life  without  uttering  a 
voice  on  the  evidences,  or  future  prospects  of  Cliris- 
tianity.  lias  the  reception  given  to  the  youngest 
in  our  list,  Dre.  AVilliams  and  Temple,  and  Professor 
Jowett,  anything  to  do  with  this  ominous  silence  V  ” 

A  gentleman  who  has  recently  made  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Harrow  writes  as  follows  to  the  London  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Circular :  “  I  was  sorry  to  find  the  tomb 
which  is  generally  called  Byron’s  tomb  in  a  sad 
state  of  dilapidation.  No  favorite  haunt  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  poet  is  more  fully  authenticated  than  this,  and 
in  my  old  Harrow  days  every  visitor  made  a  ix>int 
of  lii^ring  awhile  at  this  beautiful  and  picturesque 
spot  in  the  old  churchyard.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
his  publisher,  Mr.  Murray,  written  only  two  years 
before  his  death,  Byron  says:  There  is  a  spot  in 
the  churchyard,  near  the  footpath  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  looking  towards  AVindsor,  and  a  tomb  under 
a  large  tree  (bearing  the  name  of  Peachie,  or 
Peachey),  where  I  used  to  sit  for  hours  and  hours 
when  a  boy.  'This  was  my  favorite  spot.’  The 
name  on  the  tombstone,  which  is  a  huge  raised  slab 
placed  horizontally,  was,  I  think,  ‘Peachey,’  not 
‘  Peachie  ’ ;  but  this  question  —  if  of  any  importance 
—  must  now  lie  considered  as  involved  in  oWurity. 
The  slab  is  split  across  and  across,  and  of  the  name 
the  letters  ‘  Pcac  ’  are  now  all  that  remain,  for  a 
gmat  fragment  of  the  stone  has  fallen  off  and  be¬ 
come  lost.  The  view  from  this  spot  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  England ;  it  would  be  a  pity  if  its  pc^tical 
associations  should  be  allowed  to  perish.  AA' hile  on 
the  subject  of  Harrow  associations,  I  cannot  help 

*  See  Every  Satunlay,  Nds.  33,  81,  and  35. 
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expressing  regret  that  the  old  license  to  every  boy 
to  cut  his  name  upon  some  panel  or  door  is  now  at 
an  end.  The  habit  —  said  to  be  particularly  Eng¬ 
lish —  of  carving  names  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  Im 
one,  and  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  encouraged  in 
our  youth ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  the  old  school¬ 
room  at  Harrow,  every  inch  of  which  is  covered 
with  names  and  initials,  many  of  which  have  become 
fantous  in  history,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
sights  of  Harrow.  The  present  generation  of  Har¬ 
rovians  will  leave  no  such  mementos  of  themselves. 
A  fiat  has  long  gone  forth  against  all  sculpturing 
of  panels,  doors,  or  desks,  for  not  an  inch  of  the  oak 
wainscot  of  the  ancient  school-room  now  remains 
uncarved ;  and  the  new  rooms  are  too  genteel  to  be 
hacked  about  like  the  rude  and  homely  chamber  in 
which*  Mr.  Thackeray’s  worthy  great-grandfather 
taught  Samuel  Parr  and  Richam  Brinsley  Sheridan 
ingenuas  aiies.  As  a  substitute  for  the  old  system, 
I  find  that  ‘  boards  are  put  up  on  which  the  names 
are  neatly  carved  in  regular  order  and  of  miifonu 
size.’  In  these,  however,  the  boys  have  no  hand, 
except  to  pay  a  fee  of  half  a  crown  each  to  the  car¬ 
ver.  How  the  authorities  can  imagine  that  these 
fonnal  inscriptions  can  ever  possess  any  interest  I 
do  not  know.  The  rude  carving  of  the  Peels, 
and  Sheridans,  and  Palmerstons  arc,  of  course, 
only  interesting  because  done  by  the  boys  them¬ 
selves.” 

After  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  intense  labor, 
M.  Elie  dc  Beaumont,  the  distinguished  perpetual 
secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has,  at  length, 
as  far  as  we  may  judge  from  his  last  week’s  commu¬ 
nication  to  tliat  learned  body,  completed,  in  the  main 
points,  at  least,  his  long  series  of  researches  on  the 
systems  of  mountains  on  our  globe,  a  faint  outline  of 
which  we  will  now  endeavor  to  lay  before  our  read¬ 
ers,  Mountains  are  not  accidentally  distributcil  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  grouped  together  in 
systems  which  arc  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain 
well-definc<l  forces.  It  is  well  known  that  sedimcntal 
strata,  which  must  have  lain  horizontally  at  the  time 
of  their  formation,  arc  found  in  a  vertical  position, 
or  nearly  so,  in  mountains ;  and  this  can  only  be  the 
result  of  an  uplieaval  caused  by  some  terrestrial 
disturbance,  by  which  the  earth’s  crust  was,  many 
thousands  of  years  ago,  more  or  less  violently  rent 
asunder,  and  its  fragments  raised  up  in  a  vertical, 
or,  at  least,  strongly  inclincil,  position.  Hence  a 
system  of  mountains  and  a  system  of  fractures  are 
convertible  tenns.  Now  by  a  system  of  mountains 
we  must  understand,  not  mountains  standing  alone,  as 
they  rarely  do,  but  parallel  chains  of  considerable 
length.  If  very  short,  so  as  not  to  present  any  per¬ 
ceptible  curvature  owing  to  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth,  they  may  be  regamed  as  straight  lines,  and  in 
that  case  we  may  always  suppose  an  arc  of  a  great 
circle  —  that  is,  one  passing  throiigli  the  centre  of 
the  earth  —  to  be  parallel  to  such  a  short,  straight 
Unc.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  chain  be  a  long  one, 
frequently  changing  its  direction,  then  it  will  admit 
of  being  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which,  being 
a  short,  straight  line,  will  constitute  a  link  of  the 
chain.  Each  of  these  links  will  be  parallel  to  an 


arc  of  a  great  circle  different  from  those  parallel  to 
the  other  links ;  and  the  aggregate  of  all  tliese  sm^|] 
arcs  representing  the  whole  chain  may  be  considered 
parallel  to  a  great  circle  of  comparison,  if  each  tan¬ 
gent  of  a  small  arc  finds  its  parallel  among  the 
corresponding  tangents  of  this  great  circle.  Tliis  is 
often  the  case,  because  most  of  the  links  contrined  ! 
in  a  large  country  generally  follow  a  limited  number  I 
of  directions  or  orientations;  and  each  group  of  ! 
links  tending  towards  the  same  orientation  is  a  i 
system  of  mountains ;  it  has  moreover  been  proved 
by  fossil  remains  and  other  circumstances,  that  all 
links  belonging  to  the  same  system  were  produced  ' 
simultaneously  by  one  and  the  same  ten’cstrial  con¬ 
vulsion.  For  Western  Europe  alone  our  author  finds 
twelve  systems  of  mountains,  a  number  which  he  by 
no  means  considers  final. 

To  give  an  idea  of  these  systems,  we  will  just  say 
that  the  Allcghanies  in  America,  the  Ghauts  of 
Malabar,  and  certain  small  chains  in  tlic  northern 
part  of  the  Sahara,  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  therefore  fonn  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  that  name.  Let  us  now  take  Clifford,  for  | 
instance,  in  Wales,  and  through  that  point  draw 
]>arallcls  to  all  the  systems ;  in  that  way  we  shall 
find  all  the  angles  they  make  with  each  other ;  and 
these  angles  being  arranged  tabularly  acconling  to 
each  system,  the  operation  just  effected  at  Milford, 
where  we  have  constructed  a  rose  of  directions,  may 
be  repeated  at  Corinth,  or  at  some  other  point,  and 
the  angles  thus  obtained  may  be  registered  in  the 
second  column  of  the  above  table,  and  so  on.  This  i 
is  what  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  done,  thus  obtain¬ 
ing  twenty-one  tables,  one  for  each  system.  Upon 
examination  he  found  that  the  same  values  often 
returned  for  angles  of  different  systems,  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  arrange  all  the  angles,  not  according 
to  the  systems,  but  according  to  size.  It  was  then 
he  was  struck  by  a  most  singular  circumstance;  in 
some  places  of  the  new  table  there  remained  large  ; 
empty  spaces,  while  in  others  the  numbers  were  so  j 
crowded  together  that  there  was  scarcely  any  room 
to  write  them  all  in.  A  common  calculator  would 
have  simply  attributed  this  to  mere  chance;  the  I 
man  of  science  perceived  that  it  was  owing  to  more  : 
than  that,  and  tnat  he  had  discovered  a  law  of  sym-  , 
metry  in  the  distribution  of  those  angles  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Inscribing  a  dodecahedron 
(a  solid  having  twelve  pentagonal  faces)  in  the 
globe  representing  the  earth,  he  found  by  calcula¬ 
tion  that  all  the  numbers  previously  obtained  were 
reproduced  by  starting  from  the  hypothesis  of  this 
solid,  and  thus  he  succeeded  in  fonuing  a  pentag¬ 
onal  network,  representing,  with  a  few  auxiliary 
great  circles,  all  the  systems  of  mountains  on  the 
^e  of  the  earth.  The  herculean  labor  the  learned 
author  has  thus  accomplished  may  be  conceived  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  number  of  angles  calcu¬ 
lated  by  him  to  a  hundredth  of  a  second,  together 
with  a  vast  number  of  intersections  of  great  circles, 
&c.,  falls  little  short  of  four  thousand,  each  calcu¬ 
lation,  independently  of  verification  and  correction, 
taking  from  one  to  two  hours’  time.  Few  dis- 
covenes  have  required  more  intense  labor  than 
this. 


